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For the Companion. 


THE SPHINX OF SAN NICOLAS. 


Under the worn and dull white walls of the 
Franciscan Mission in Santa Barbara lies an old, 
weather-beaten graveyard. Protected on one side 
by the silver olives and gray, gnarled sycamores, 
it seems cloistered in tranquillity, and is seldom 
visited save by the friars. 

Occasionally a party of tourists, tired of ram- 
bling over the old church, where the colors of 
the paintings have grown faded with age—tired 
of looking from the tower upon the landscape of 
valley and mountain, of ocean and island—ram- 
ble and idle here, and read the quaint inscrip- 
tions on the rude head-stones, and wonder who 
lies in the nameless graves. 

Around one of the latter clusters a tragic in- 
terest: the place where the lone woman of San 
Nicolas is buried. 

This grave lies in the shadow of the walls, 
but the morning sun bathes it for a brief mo- 
ment in its light, and when the shadows steal 
slowly up the sides of the mountains, it is folded 
in the golden glory of the sunset. 

No stone marks the spot, but Nature has been 
pitiful, and grasses have softened the harsh out- 
lines, and along its borders the wild convolvulus 
blooms in stainless white. 

Of whatever race, or people, or creed, she may 
have been, we cannot know, but she sleeps where 
the benedictions of hope and promise reach out 
from the ancient church, and fall with the shades 
of night upon her grave. 

In 1855 the padres connected with the Missions 
of Southern California organized an expedition 
to bring over to the main land all the Indians 
from the islands. They were the remnants of 
different tribes, which had nearly exterminated 
each other. 

. Capt. Sparks, in the Peor-es-nada,—Nothing 
Is Worse,—an otter-hunting schooner, called at 
the Island of San Nicolas, and took on board all 
the natives, numbering about sixty. 

A woman gave her baby to a sailor to carry, 
and he laid it down on the shore and forgot it. 
At the time of embarkation a heavy storm was 
rising. Amid the excitement of weighing an- 
chor and getting away, the Indian mother, be- 
coming frantic at the loss of her child, jumped 
overboard and swam shoreward, an act that was 
unnoticed. 

The water around this island is very shallow, 
and becomes exceedingly rough in a storm; 
and as there was no harbor which would afford 
shelter in a heavy gale, the Peor-es-nada, fear- 
ing shipwreck, sailed over to San Pedro, and 
delivered her passengers into the care of the 
friars of the San Gabriel Mission. 

Capt. Sparks intended to return when the 
storm was over for the woman and child, but 
the vessel was ordered away by the owners, and 
in a few weeks was lost at the entrance to the 
Golden Gate. 

There was no craft of any kind larger than the 
Indian canoes and the boats of the otter-hunters 
left on the coast, and no one cared to cross to San 
Nicolas in an open boat. At intervals through 
the years, the Spaniards would talk of a trip to 
the island to search for her; would mutter through 
the smoke of their cigarettes ‘“‘Pobrecita!” and 
there it ended. Now and then, some otter or seal- 
hunter would see tracks upon the beach, or what 
looked like a human figure in the distance, and 
would tell his cronies in Santa Barbara, as they 
played monte during the long evenings, and still 
more monotonous days, that “a woman was living 
alone on San Nicolas.” Again the dreamy Span- 
iard would quaff his aguardiente, and mutter, 
‘“Pobrecita! Que lastima!” and then lapse into 
his wonted quietude. 

The years rolled on. Seventeen years! Father 
Gonzales, the humane, wise, and cultured President 
of the Santa Barbara Mission, had several times 
offered two hundred dollars to any one who would 
bring the woman away from the island, if, indeed, 
such an one were there; and though he did not 
succeed in finding a vessel to send over, it was, no 
doubt, due to the interest he excited that her res- 
cue from her lonely life was at last effected. 

Capt. Nidever (still living, at an advanced age), 
while out otter-hunting, decided to land on San 
Nicolas, and satisfy himself of the truth or falsi- 
ty of these rumors. 


This island lies about fifty miles from the main- | 


| cacti and grass. 








land. It is a dreary spot, with low sand-hills | putting up her hands to shield her eyes from the | head, followed the men toward the shore. After 


swept into shape by the waves, and increasing in | 


size with every northwest wind. It is formed of | said to us, ‘Good-day !’ As the rest of the men | 


gray sand-stone; is seven miles long and about | 
three wide, and is partly covered with low bushes, | 
A few willows grow in the most | 


few dwarfed oaks. 


sun, smiled and bowed her head, as though she 


came up, she greeted each in the same way, and 
she look like a woman when she smile. 


reaching the schooner, she seated herself and was 
very quiet, always taking food when offered her, 
but never asking for it. 


| She looked on with much interest while Carl 


“In a few moments she turned, and took some made her a gown, and soon began to talk in a 
secluded cafions, and on the hillsides there are a| tings like little onions and put them in the fire, | sign language, telling them how, for a long time, 


which she have burning there on some stones, and 


| She went every morning to the hills to see if the 


Upon one side the high breakers keep up a con-| roast them, and invite us all to eat some, which | vessel came back; that many sails came near, but, 
tinual war, through which can often be heard the | we did, and found them very good.” 


sharp bark of the sea-lion. The wild birds come 








and go in their season, undisturbed by the sound 
of rifle. 

Here and there the filmy blossoms of the cean- 
othas, set in their garniture of glossy green, trans- 
figure one of the hills, and a small group of pop- 
pies and wind-flowers turn their red and gold 
leaves to the sun; but even these, beautiful in 
themselves, seem sad and solemn under the utter 
loneliness prevailing here. 

Alone in this place for seventeen years! The 
particulars of the capture, or rescue, of this wom- 
an I learned from Carl D——, an intelligent Dutch- 
man, still residing in Santa Barbara, and one of 
the party with Capt. Nidever at the time. But no 
pen can tell the story as he does, in his broken 
English, accompanied by the varying, and finally 
intense, expression of his face, as he goes on in 
his narrative. 

“We saw tracks soon after landing, little tracks. 
We stationed the seven men about two hundred 
yards apart, in case the woman should run. Then 
we go up to the sand-hills, where we found a bas- 
ket full of bright, pooty feathers, and something 
in the distance look like a crow, and which, when 
we went nearer, sure enough was the woman! 

“She was in an enclosure like a half moon, 
built of brush. She had made it five feet high, 
to keep the winds off. 

“She was cleaning seal, with a knife made of a 
piece of iron, with a rough wood handle. 

“When we came near, she gave one yell; then, 














bulbs of the wild hyacinth, which grows abund- 
antly upon this island, as some were found among 
her things which were brought away. There is 
also growing here a kind of house-leek, called by 
the Spanish stempre viva, always alive. ‘These, 
with the birds and fish she contrived to entrap, 
furnished her with food. She had on a sleeveless 
cloak made of the skins of birds, taken off with 
the plumage on them, and sewed together with 
fish sinews. 

Dr. B— , who attended her in her last illness, 
described one of these cloaks as being exceedingly 
brilliant and beautiful, being made of the plumage 
of the violet-green cormorant. After her death, 
these were all sent to Rome by Father Gonzalez, 
but itis a matter of regret that one of them was 
not kept here. 

Signs were made to her to go with the men to 
the schooner, but she did not seem to understand 
them until Carl spoke the word, “‘ Vaminos,” Span- 
ish for ‘‘Let us go,” when she understood, and be- 
gan at once to pack her things into her baskets. 
She would not consent to leave anything, and each 
of the men was well burdened. Her baskets 
were woven of grass, and lined with asphaltum, 
and some were unfinished. Into them she put her 
dried seal and roots, and trinkets made of abalone 
shells, and then, with true womanly care, spread 
over them her feather cloaks and capes. 

When all was ready, she took a brand of fire, 
and raising it in her right hand as high as her 


| though she made signs, they sailed on; that she 
Probably the “little onions” were the dried | wept a long time. 


Then she began to occupy her- 
self by catching birds, which, by cunning, she 
contrived to kill, and then, with the needles she 
made from bone, to sew the skins together. 

“Only once,” said Carl, “she cry. When ‘she 
tell about her baby dying, then she cry ; no oth- 
er time; then she put up her arms across her 
heart and cry.” 

The mother’s love was deathless! It was 
many long years since the baby lay on her 
breast, and pined and died, and she made a 
grave for it under the cool shadows of the trees; 
and language even was forgotten, but this mem- 
ory remained. She was again on the gray 
shores of San Nicolas, and she and the winds 
together sang the lullaby to the child, until 
death bore it away from her arms, and they and 
life were alike empty. 

She may have, and no doubt did, come to be 
contented, but after what a terrible experience! 
For weeks and months to be up with the first 
peep of dawn; to climb to the highest point on 
the island and search the ocean for a sail! No 
sail, no hope, and night comes again with its 
horrors and its loneliness! If she dreamed, it 
was of liberty and human companionship, and 
these made the awaking more dreadful). All 
around was the solitude of desolation; the tur- 
bulent sea, the skies, and the coming and going 
of darkness. The horrors of this experience 
cannot be even imagined! 

She was kindly cared for by Capt. Nidever’s 
family, who became much attached to her. She 
was especially fond of the children, and would 
clasp the little ones in her arms, and sing a 
plaintive song, which no one could understand, 
but the warmth of her face and the sad fall of 
the eyelids showed that it was not an unknown 
tongue to her. 

There have been conflicting statements about 
the cause of her being left on the island, but 
Mrs. Nidever understood from her sign lan- 
guage that she jumped overboard and swam 
ashore to get her child. She also said that once 
she was very ill for a long time, and had noth- 
ing but water for many days, as she could not 
get to the cave where the dried roots were, and 
where she lived during the winter rains. 

Notwithstanding the care bestowed to make 

her life as much as possible like the one she had 
lived on the island, she sickened and died. Carl 
D— visited her in her last illness, and asked her 
if she did not wish to go with him to the island ? 
She pointed upward; then, laying her head 
down, with both hands folded under it, closed 
her eyes, thus signifying that she knew she was 
going to die. 
After all our conjectures, there is mucn of mys- 
| tery about her and her island life. Was she an 
Indian, or had she been stolen by them from some 
South American nation ? 

The latter was the theory of the physician who 
attended her, and I quote from his diary in con- 
firmation of it. ‘This woman had pleasant black 
eyes, with a frank expression; her hair, which 
had a slight curl in it, grew low on her brow, and 
though for so long beaten by sea-winds, and the 
pitiless white glare of California suns, her skin 
was fair and clear. The priest, who, at Mrs. Ni- 
dever’s earnest request, baptized her, said to me in 
later years, ‘Doctor, I feel sure that Marie was 
born a Christian, and had previous to her island 
life received Christian baptism.’ ” 

It was certainly strange, that after so many 
years alone, she should bring with her into this 
family such warm sympathies and caressing, cling- 
ing ways. Were they the expression of long-dor- 
mant feelings struggling back to life ? 

Sometimes, as the priestly benison fell upon her 
dusky head, she would make the sign of the Cross, 
and her eyes seemed to light up in dim compre- 
hension. Again, when the bells in the Mission 
tower pealed out over the valley, she would hold 
her breath, and listen, and then try to imitate 
them. Did she know intuitively what the bells 





proclaimed? Among the fragments of tradition 
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that have come down to us is found this legend: 
“that when these belis first swung into place, and 
rang out their first chimes, every Indian, however 
rude and ignorant, knelt, and bowed the head in 
reverent worship.” 

Another question we cannot refrain from ask- 
ing: why did she keep the fire always burning on 
the rocks near her island home, and why did she 
bear aloft the burning brand when she came 
away ? 

Was it the symbol of her faith, inherited from 
ancestors who kept silver lamps always burning 
upon their marble altars? As she grew weaker, a 
new look, happier and more intelligent, came into 
her face. Now and then a low wail escaped her, 
not so much like a cry of pain as an outburst of 
sorrow. ‘Then the pale angel laid upon her brow 
the crown of mystery and silence, and the last 
echo of those solitary, vanished years, of her 
perished race, and forgotten religion passed away. 

Lucy Noyes BRINKERHOFF. 


~or 
LOUIS PASTEUR. 


Certain mad astronomers—‘‘an undevout astrono- 
mer is mad’”’—asserted that modern astronomy had 
undermined Christianity. The revelations of the 
telescope, said they, show that this earth is Dut an 
atom in the universe, and, therefore, too insignificant 
to be the scene of those sacred facts—the incarnation, 
life, crucifixion and resurrection of the Son of God— 
on which Christianity is based. 

Dr. Chalmers answered the assertion by opposing 
the microscope to the telescope. Alongside of the 
revelations which made known the world of the infi 
nitely great, he placed the revelations which showed 
the world of the infinitely little. 

In his “Astronomical Discourses” he argued that 
the Creator who had formed and did care for an ani- 
mulcule, so minute as to be visible only to the trained 
eye of a microscopist looking through the most pow- 
erful lens, must care for and provide for all the neces- 
sities of that greater animal, man, whom He had en- 
dowed with intellect and a higher life. 

It was but a new application of the argument of 
the Man of Nazareth: will not He who clothes the 
grass and watches over a sparrow’s fall provide for 
man? 

But the 
Chalmers’ day. 


has done better work since 
Not only has it strengthened his po- 
sition by its progressive revelations, but it has shown 
itself the aid of science and the friend of man. In 
the hands of Louis Pasteur, whose vocation is to ex- 
plore the world of the infinitely little, it has served 
the philosopher, the theologian, the silk-grower, the 
vine-grower, and the physician. 

Three years ago the little town of Dole, France, 
was the scene of a triumphal which 
marched along the paved streets, and halting before 
a smiull house, placed on its fagade a plate, bearing 
in letters of gold these words: 


microscope 


procession, 


Here was born Louis Paste ur, 
December 27, 18 








The father of the man thus honored for his ser- 
vices to the health of the world and the industries of 
France, was a decorated soldier, who had worked 
hard to earn his daily bread. 

“We will make an educated man of him,” father 
and mother used to say, as they watched little Louis. 

As soon as he was old enough, he was sent to the 
communal college, where, the smallest of the pu- 
pils, he was so proud of passing under its arched 
doorway, 
tionaries, of which there was no need. 

The 
painting. 


that he arrived laden with enormous dic- 


boy had two passions: fishing and portrait- 
He often neglected his lessons to join fish- 


ing-parties, or to paint portraits of his friends. 


“What a pity,” said an old lady, on learning that 
little Louis had become a famous chemist, ‘that he 


should have buried himself in chemistry! He has 


missed his vocation, for he might have made his rep- 
utation as a painter.” 

One day Louis woke up to the fact that his father 
wis making great sacrifices to educate him, while he 
was wasting his time. He 
erayons, and began to work 


abandoned his rod and 
at his studies with such 
energy that the Principal of the college said, 

“He will go far. It is for the chair of 
like ours that we must prepare him; 


asmall 
he must 


not 


college 


become a professor in a royal college. My little 
friend,” he would add, “think of the great Ecole 


Normale.” 

“Come, M. Pasteur! you must shake off the demon 
of sleep!” often shouted the night-watehman of the 
college, as, every morning at four o'clock, he entered 
the pupil’s room and shook him violently. Pasteur 
paid the man only when he made him get out of bed 
and dress himself. 

When 
Normale 
list. “f 
Pasteur. 


he passed his examination for the Ecole 
of Paris, Pasteur stood fourteenth on the 
will not enter with such a low rank,” said 

He began a new year of preparation, by 
entering a celebrated school as a pupil, though he 
had been a college tutor. When he was again exam- 
ined, his name stood fourth in the list. 

The rule of the school left much to the pupil's am- 
bition. Pasteur isolated himself in the laboratory 
and library, that he might search, learn, question 
and verify. He rejoiced in his work, for it developed 
in him the spirit of research. 

His ambition was to become an investigator in 
theoretical chemistry. Events made him a discoverer 
in applied chemistry. 

rhe 
known disease, and one of the national industries was 
threatened with destruction. M. Pasteur was asked 
to investigate the disease. 


silk-worms of France were dying of an un- 


He had never seen a silk-worm when he began. 
He first acquainted himself with what others had 
done, and then observed for himself. His conclusion 
was that the origin of the disease was to be sought, 
not in the worms, not in the eggs, but in the moths 
which laid the eggs. From healthy moths, he said, 
healthy eggs would surely come; from healthy eggs, 
healthy worms; from healthy worms, fine cocoons. 
To restore the silk-husbandry, separate healthy from 
unhealthy worms, and use only the eggs of the for- 
mer. 





The announcement was met nm sce ptical ¢ criticism. 
The Emperor Napoleon placed at Pasteur’s disposal 
a villa near Trieste, where silk-worm culture had been 
carried on at great loss. Though smitten with paral- 
ysis, he hastened there to answer the sceptics by de- 
cisive experiments. When the sale of cocoons had, 
under Pasteur’s management, given to the villa a net 
profit of twenty-six millions of francs, the sceptics 
were silenced. The silk industry of France was 
saved, 


—~+ 
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For the Companion, 
GOD’S BIRD. 


“And why so glad, poor little child? 
Your face with smiles so bright? 
What brings into your eager eye 
Such clear and sparkling light? 


“You bend, as if with listening ear 
To hear some sweetest sound; 
And I—to me the skies are dull, 
And sere the barren ground.” 


“Hush! hush!” the little waif besought, 
With an entreating hand,— 

“Speak low; you'll fright awa 
So near her nest you stand, 

“Hush! hush! Her mate is aye beside; 
Be still, and you will hea 

And then outburst a flood of song, 

So strong, and sweet, and clear— 


God’s bird, 


So strong, it bore my spirit up, 
So sweet, my heart it claspt, 

So clear, my soul on wings of light 
Went following free and fast. 


“Father,” I cried, “thy child forgive: 
Forgive the ungrateful part, 
The dull, blind eyes, the sealed-up ears, 
Forgive the unloving heart! 


“Thou gav’st me with a lavish hand,— 
And this poor waif of thine 
Has drawn, from out of deepest want, 
Nearer to love divine ;— 
“Has seen thy hand, has heard thy voice, 
Has felt thy spirit live; 
While [.—O Father! in the dust 
I pray,—my sin forgive!” 
C. F. ORNE 





For the Companion. 


TEACHING A TURTLE TO FLY. 
[Uncle Remus. ] 


Uncle Remus had the weakness of the genuine 
story-teller. When he was in the humor, the slight- 
est hint would serve to remind him of a story, and 
one story would recall another. Thus, when the lit- 
tle boy chanced to manifest some curiosity in regard 
to the whippoorwill, which, according to the song, 
had performed the remarkable feat of carrying the 
sheep’s corn to mill, the old man took great pains to 
describe the bird, explaining, in his crude way, how 
it differed from the chuck-will’s-widow, which is fre- 
quently mistaken for the whippoorwill, especially in 
the South. Among other things, he told the child 
how the bird could fly through the darkness and flap 
its wings without making the slightest noise. 

The little boy had a number of questions to ask 
about this, and the talk about flying reminded him of 
astory. He stopped short in his explanations, and 
began to chuckle. The little boy asked him what the 
matter was. 

“Shoo, honey!” said the old man, “w’en you git 
ole ez I is, en yo’ ’membunce creeps up en tickles 
you, you’ll laugh too, dat you will. Talkin’ all about 
dish yer flyin’ business fotch up in my min’ de time 
w’en ole Brer Tarrypin boned ole Brer Buzzard fer 
ter ’arn ’im how ter fly. He got atter ’im, en he kep’ 
atter ’im; he begged en ’swaded, he ’swaded en he 
begged. Brer Buzzard tole ’im dat dey wuz mos’ too 
much un ’im in one place, but Brer Tarrypin, he des 
kep’ on atter ’im, en bimeby Brer Buzzard ‘low dat 
ef nothin’ else aint gwine do ’im, he’ll des whirl in 
en gin ’im some lessons in flyin’ fer ole ’quaintence 
sakes. 

“Dis make ole Brer Tarrypin feel mighty good, en 
he say he ready fer ter begin right now, but Brer 
Buzzard say he aint got time des den, but he'll be 
sho’ en come roun’ de nex’ day en gin ole Brer ‘Tarry- 
pin de fust lesson. 

“Ole Brer Tarrypin, he sot dar en wait, he did, en 
dough he nodded yer en dar through de night, hit 
look like ter him dat day aint never gwine ter come. 
He wait en he wait, he did, but bimeby de sun riz, en 
*twa’n’t so mighty long atter dat ’fo’ yer come Brer 
Buzzard sailin’ long. He sailed ’roun’ en ’roun’, en 
every time he sail ’roun’ he come lower, en atter w’ile 
he lit. 

“He lit, he did, en pass de time er day wid Brer 
Tarrypin, en ax ‘im is he ready. Brer Tarrypin ‘low 
he bin ready too long ter talk about, en w’en Brer 
Buzzard year dis, he tuck ’n squot in de grass en ax 
Brer Tarrypin fer ter craw] up on he back. But Brer 
Buzzard back mighty slick, en de mo’ Brer Tarrypin 
try fer ter crawl up, de mo’ wa’l he slip back. But 
he tuck’n craw! up atter wile, en w’en he git sorter 
settled down, he ‘low, he did,— 

**You kin start now, Brer Buzzard, but you'll hat- 


” 








} 
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ter be mighty keerful not to run over no rocks en 
stumps, kaze ef dish yer waggin gits ter joltin’, I’m 
a goner,’ sezee. 

“Brer Buzzard, he tuck’n start off easy, en he move 
so slick en smoove en swif’ dat Brer Tarrypin laugh 
en ‘low dat he aint had no sech sweet ridin’ sence he 
crosst de river in a flat. He sail ’roun’ en ’roun’, he 
did, en gun Brer Tarrypin a good ride, en den bimeby 
he sail down ter de groun’ en let Brer Tarrypin slip 
off ’n he back. 

Nex’ day’ he come ’roun’ agin, ole Brer Buzzard 
did, en gun Brer Tarrypin n’er good ride, en de nex’ 
day he done de same, en he keep on doin’ dis away, 
twel, atter w’ile, Brer Terrypin got de consate dat he 
kin do some fly’n’ on he own hook. So he up ’n ax 
Brer Buzzard for call ’roun’ one mo’ time, en gin ’im 
a good start.” 

Here Uncle Remus paused to chuckle a moment, 
and then went on,— 

“Gentermens! It tickles me eve’y time it come in 
my min’, dat itdo! Well, sir, ole Brer Buzzard wuz 
dat full er rascality, dat he aint got no better sense 
dan ter come, en de nex’ day he sail up, he did, bright 
en yearly. He lit on de grass, en ole Brer Tarrypin, 
he crope up on he back, en den Brer Buzzard riz. 
He riz up In de elements, now, en w'en he git up dar 
he sorter fetched a flirt en a swoop en slid out from 
under Brer Tarrypin. 





“Ole Brer ‘Suneaiia: he flapped he foots en w aa 
he head en shuck he tail, but all dis aint done no 
good. He start off right-side-up, but he ait drap 
fur, ’fo’ he gun ter turn somersets up dar, en. down 
he come on he back—kerblam—m—m! En ef it 


} hadn’t but er bin fer de strenk er he shell, he’d er got 


bust wide open. He lay dar, ole Brer Tarrypin did, 
en try ter ketch he breff, en he groan en he pant like 
eve’y minnit gwine ter be nex’. 

“Ole Brer Buzzard, he sail ’roun’, he did, en look 
at Brer Tarrypin, en bimeby he lit fer ter make in- 
quirements. 

**Brer Tarrypin, how you feel?’ sezee. 

***Brer Buzzard, I’m teetotally ruint,’ sezee. 

‘Well, Brer Tarrypin, I tole you not ter try ter 
fly,’ sezee. 

‘Hush up, Brer Buzzard!’ sezee; ‘I flew’d good 
ez anybody, but you forgot fer ter l’'arn me how ter 
light. Flyin’ is easy ez fallin’, but I don’t speck I kin 
l’arn how ter light, en dat’s whar de trouble come in,’ 
sezee.”” 

Uncle Remus laughed as heartily at the result of 
Brother Tarrypin’s attempts to fly as if he had heard 
of them for the first time; but before the little boy 
could ask him any questions, he remarked,— 

“Well, de goodness en de gracious! dat put me in 
min’ er de time w’en ole Brer Rabbit make a bet wid 
Brer Fox.” 

“How was that, Uncle Remus?” the child inquired. 

“Ef I aint make no mistakes,” responded Uncle 
Remus, with the air of one who was willing to sacri- 
fice everything to accuracy, “ole Brer Rabbit bet 
Brer Fox dat he kin go de highest up in de elements, 
en not clam no holler tree nudder. Brer Fox, he 
tuck ’im up, en dey ’pinted de day fer de trial fer ter 
come off. 

“W’iles dey wuz makin’ all der ’rangerments, Brer 
Fox year talk dat Brer Rabbit have done gone en 
hire Brer Buzzard fer ter tote ’im ’way *bove de tops 
er de trees. Soon’s he year dis, Brer Fox went ter 
Brer Buzzard, he did, en tole ’im dat he gin ’im a pot 
er gol’ ef he’d whirl in en kyar Brer Rabbit clean 
out’n de county. Brer Buzzard ’low dat he ’uz de 
ve’y man fer ter do dat kinder bizness. 

*‘So den w’en de time come for de trial, Brer Fox, 
he ’uz dar, en Brer Rabbit, he ’uz dar, en Brer Buz- 
zard, he ’uz dar, en lots er de yuther creeturs. Dey 
flung cross en piles fer ter see w’ich gwineter start 
fus’, en it fell ter Brer Fox. He look ’roun’, ole Brer 
Fox did, en wink at Brer Buzzard, en Brer Buzzard 
he wink back good ez he kin. Wid dat, Brer Fox 
tuck a runnin’ start en clum a leanin’ tree. Brer 
Rabbit say dat better dan he s’peckted Brer Fox kin 
do, but he ’low he gwineter beat dat. Den he tuck’n 
jump on Brer Buzzard back, en Brer Buzzard riz en 
sail off wid’im. Brer Fox laugh w’en he see dis, en 
"low, sezee,— 

“<*Folks, ef you all got any intruss in old Brer 
Rabbit, you des better tell ’im good-by, kaze you 
won’t see ’im no mo’ in deze diggin’s.’ 

“Dis make all de yuther creeturs feel mighty good, 
kaze in dem days old Brer Rabbit wuz a tarrifier, dat 
he wuz. But dey all sot dar, dey did, en keep der eye 
on Brer Buzzard, w’ich he keep on gittin’ higher en 
higher, en littler en littler. Dey look en dey look, en 
bimeby dey sorter see Brer Buzzard flop fus’ one 
wing, en den de yuther. He keep on floppin’ dis 
away, en eve’y time he flop, he git nigher en nigher 
de groun’. He flop en fall, en flop en fall, en circle 
roun’, en bimeby he come close ter de place whar he 
start frum, en him en Brer Rabbit come down ker- 
jlip! En Brer Rabbit aint no sooner hit de groun’, 
dan he rush off in de bushes, en sot dar for ter see 
w’at gwineter happen nex’.’ 

“But, Uncle Remus,” said the little boy, “why 
didn’t Brother Buzzard carry Brother Rabbit off, and 
get the pot of gold?” 

“Bless yo’ soul, honey, dey wuz some mighty good 
reasons in de way! W’en ole Brer Buzzard got ’way 
up in de elements, he ’low, he did,— 

“*We er gwine on a mighty long journey, Brer 
Rabbit.’ 

“Brer Rabbit he laugh like a man w’a’s a-drivin’ a 
plough-hoss wid a badoon bit. 

“*You may be a-gwine on a long journey, Brer 
Buzzard; I don’t ’spute dat,’ sezee, ‘but it’ll be atter 
you done kyar’d me back whar we start fum.’ 


de bargain he done make wid Brer Fox. 
Brer Rabbit laugh wuss’n befo’. 

“*‘Law, Brer Buzzard,’ sezee, ‘w’en it come ter 
makin’ dat kinder bargain, you oughter make it wid 
me, kaze I’m a long ways a better trader dan w’at 
Brer Fox is.’ 

“Brer Buzzard he don’t ’spon ter dat, but he keep 
on flyin’ higher en higher, en furder en furder away. 
Bimeby Brer Rabbit ’gun ter git kinder oneasy, en he 
‘low,— 

**Look like ter me we done got fur ’nuff, Brer Buz- 
zard,’ sezee, ‘en I’ll be mighty much erbleege ef you 
kyar me back.” 

“Brer Buzzard keep on flyin’ furder. Bimeby Brer 
Rabbit ax ’im agin, but Brer Buzzard keep on flyin’ 
furder. Den ole Brer Rabbit he ‘low, sezee,— 

“sEf I got ter des natally make you go back, I 
speck I better start in right now,’ sezee. 

“Wid dat Brer Rabbit retch down, he did, en bit 
Brer Buzzard under de wing.” 

The little boy clapped his hands and laughed at this, 
and Uncle Remus laughed in sympathy. 

“Yasser,”’ the old man went on, ‘‘ole Brer Rabbit 
retch down en bit Brer Buzzard under de wing, right 
spang in he most ticklish en tendersome spot. Co’se 
dis make Brer Buzzard shet he wing quick, en w’en 
he shet he wing, he bleedz ter fallsome. Den w’en 
he open de wing out, en ketch hisse’f, Brer Rabbit 
holler out,— 

** «Ts you gwine back, Brer Buzzard?’ 

“Brer Buzzard aint say nothin’, en den Brer Rab- 
bit retch down en bit im under de yuther wing. It 
keep on dis away twel it got so dat Brer Rabbit kin 
guide Brer Buzzard along des same ez ef he done bin 
broke ter harness, en dat’s de way he made ’im kyar 
*im back.” 

The little boy enjoyed these stories very much, and 
was very sorry to see that Uncle Remus was not in 
the humor for telling any more. Perhaps his store 
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was exhausted. At any rate, the old man flatly re- 
fused to cudgel his memory for another legend. Then 
the child asked for a song, and this request Uncle 
Remus was willing to grant. 
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He sang him a corn-shucking song, a song that, in 
some shape or other, was sung when the pile of corn 
was nearly exhausted. In reproducing it here, it 
may be necessary to explain that the refrain allu- 
sion to the laying of the rail has reference to the com- 
petition between the negroes. At the bottom of the 
corn-pile a rail was laid as a sort of dividing line, and 
the negro that first uncovered this rail in the course 
of the shucking, was entitled to the honors of the 
evening. This was the song Uncle Remus sung: 


WHO LAID DAT RAIL? 


Hit’s a mighty dry year w’en de crab-grass fail, 
Oh, row, row, row! who laid dat rail? 

Hit’s a mighty dark night w’en de nigger tu’n pale, 
De big-foot nigger dat laid dat rail! 


Oh, row, row, row! who laid dat rail? 
Rinktum, ranktum! laid dat rail! 
Show me de nigger dat laid dat rail, 
Oh, row, row, row! who laid dat rail? 
W’en nigger git los’, hit’s de same ole tale, 
Oh, row, row, row! who laid dat rail? 
Ten mile ter de church, one mile ter de } 
Oh, show me de nigger dat laid dat rail! 
Big-foot nigger dat laid dat rail, 
Oh, row, row, row! who laid dat rail? 
Rinktum, ranktum, laid dat rail! 
W’en niggers fuss, de w'ite folks frail, 
Oh, row, row, row! who laid dat rail? 
Weer gittin’ dar now, don’t tell no tale, 
Show me de nigger dat laid dat rail! 
Tl stick he head in a big tin pail, 
Oh, tun me a-loose! lemme tetch dat rail! 


Oh, row, row, row! who laid dat rail? 
Big-foot nigger dat laid dat rail! 

Oh, show me de nigger dat laid dat rah, 
Rinktum, ranktum, laid dat rail! 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


——____+@>————— 


For the Companion. 


MY ENCOUNTER WITH THE BLACK 
FLAGS. 


By Henri Meunier. 


Lest my American readers may fail to comprehend 
the adventure which I shall try to relate, it is neces- 
sary that I should explain historical matters at first. 
My explanation shall be brief, however. Indeed, I 
ask but a few moments’ patience while I speak of 
Tong-King, and the great Red River of the East, and 
tell why the French are there, why there is war; and 
also who the Black Flags and the Yellow Flags are, 
and how I came to have my encounter with the for- 
mer. 

As all Americans are said to read the newspapers, 
even the boys and girls, and to be generally well- 
informed concerning current events, I take it for 
granted that they have all read about the war in 
Tong-King, which for more than two years the 
French Republic has been waging there. This war 
has been often, and it seems to me unjustly, con- 
demned in English and other foreign newspapers. I 
will briefly state the case of France. 


The French War in Tong-King. 


Asearly as the year 1774, Gia Long, the reigning 
Emperor of Annam, of which country Tong-King 
was a revolted province, called the French to his aid, 
to maintain his throne; and as there were already 
many French Christian missions in Annam, this call 
was responded to and a sufficient military force 
granted him to pacify his kingdom and restore his 
authority. The emperor, grateful to us, granted our 
people certain privileges and rights. 

French engineers entered his service, and built for 
him the strong fortresses of Hanoi, Bac-Ninh, Son- 
tay and numerous others. French subjects settled in 
Tong-King; and the Christian missions made great 
progress, and an important and lucrative trade 
sprang up. This continued to the year 1820, when 
Gia Long died and his son succeeded him. 

Immediately all was changed. The new emperor, 
having made Chinese affiliations, suddenly turned his 
back upon France, discharged all his French officers, 
and expelled the French settlers. Worse still, a se- 
ries of cruel persecutions of the missionaries and 
their converts was begun; and these malevolent out- 
rages were continued under the emperor and his son, 
Tu Due, down to the year 1858, when the French 


“Den Brer Buzzard he up en tell Brer Rabbit *bout | Emperor, Napoleon III., resolved to put a stop to 


them, and energetically protect all the subjects of 
France in these countries. 

His demands being refused by Tu Duc, a French 
fleet proceeded thither and speedily reduced Annam 
to terms; a treaty of peace with liberal concessions 
was signed by Tu Duc in 1862. But the treacherous 
Annamite had no sooner signed the treaty than he 
began evading his pledges; and the persecutions con- 
tinued without much amelioration. 


The Black and Yellow Flags. 


Shortly after, Francis Garnier, a French traveller 
and savant, conducted a scientific expedition along 
the Mékong, or Red River of Tong-King, and added 
much of interest to our knowledge of those coun- 
tries. The Mékong was found to be a large, naviga- 
ble river, flowing down to the sea through a delta of 
rich alluvial lands—a region which needed only to be 
cleared of pirates and petty tyrants to become the 
seat of a flourishing commerce. Some of the mouths 
of the river were held by rapacious officials of Tu- 
Duc; while higher up, to the north of Sontay and 
Hanoi, the river was in possession of bands of 
adventurers—the famous Black Flags and Yellow 
Flags. 

These bands were originally exiles, or refugees, 
from China, being fugitive hordes from the great Tae- 
ping rebellion which raged so many years in China 
—the same in the suppression of which the late Gen. 
“Chinese” Gordon acquired so great a reputation. 
These Taepings were hardened desperadoes; and 
they established themselves by force in Tong-King, 
and lived by rapine and the capture of slaves. They 
were well-armed and enured to war. 

This was the condition of affairs in 1872, when M. 
Dupuis, a French trader, who had contracted to sup- 
ply one of the military officials at Annam with war 
material to the amount of several millions of dollars, 
was attacked in the Red River, at Hanoi, in violation 
of agreement, robbery being the probable object. 
This affair led to complications, and at length, after 
many years, the French Republic was led to interfere 
for the protection of its citizens and missions, . It is 
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not that France should be blamed for her present 
action, but rather blamed for so long delaying it. 
Such, at least, is the view taken by all Frenchmen. 


A French Expedition. 


But now to my story. 

On the 13th of May, 1883, a steam-launch from the 
French war-ship Kersaint was ordered to make a 
reconnoissance up the river, from Hanoi, to gain some 
hint, if possible, as to numbers and position of a 
combined force of Black and Yellow Flags, which 
was said to have recently arrived from Tuan Quong, 
further up the river Mékong. The party on the 
launch consisted of Midshipman Rheinhart and a lieu- 
tenant of marine artillery with ten men, in charge of 
a mitrailleuse placed in the bow; also, Dr. Hormond 
and the writer (a press correspondent); we had, 
moreover, a native pilot and four sailors from the 
Kersaint. 

A mitrailleuse, I may explain, is a kind of machine 
gun resembling the Gatling gun, of which I am sure 
all American readers have heard, since the inventor 
was an American from the State of Ohio. 

Setting off from the Kersaint, we steamed up the 
river, our little engine puffing hard against the cur- 
rent and throwing up a black cloud from its funnel. 
Ata distance of four miles above the fortress, is the 
Mékong, a river of from eight to ten hundred yards 
in width, with a slow, yet strong, deep current. On 
either hand spread out the rice swamps, a flat, inter- 
minable region, relieved only, in the far north, by a 
glimpse of high mountains. At intervals of a kilo- 
meter, or more, are little villages of thatched huts. 

By five in the afternoon, we had approached a great 
bend in the river, at the upper horn of which the 
most westerly of its mouths leaves the main channel, 
flowing down to the sea to the westward of Hanoi. 
Across the neck of the bend, at a village named 
Bac Du, so rumor had it, a large band of Black 
Flags had their rendezvous. Our pilot knew a path 
through the jungle, across the neck of the bend, 
which, after four or five kilometers, emerged in the 
neighborhood of Bac Du. 

Our lieutenant thought that a reconnoissance might 
be conducted along this path with greater secrecy 
than by steaming round the bend, in the open river. 
lhe launch was accordingly brought under the bank, 
and a detail of eight men, with their officer, sent 
along the path. They could cover the distance and 
return by twilight, it was believed; and as the night 
bade fair to be clear and the moon would rise by seven 
o'clock, the return trip down the river could be 
effected by midnight. 


Ina Jungle. 


Meantime, Midshipman Rheinhart and myself 
walked along the path a little way, observing the 
tropical vegetation and watching the movements of a 
pair of small gray monkeys that were peeking at the 
launch from a large bhur tree. Turning off at length, 
we followed a by-path for half a kilometer, perhaps, 
when it emerged ina little plantation, now overrun 
by wild pepper vines. The gray roof of an old hut 
was just visible, over the green brush, and as we 
drew near it, we suddenly startled a drove of wild 
hogs which were snoozing contentedly in the rank 
grass. One of them, the boar of the pack, uprose 
with a considerable show of courage, clacking his 
tusks and grunting defiantly. We had not intended 
firing, there being just the possibility of the report 
being heard by some of the enemy; but the tempta- 
tion to try the effect of a pistol-ball on the pig over- 
coming more prudent scruples, my companion fired 
at the porker, when instantly both it and its fellows 
ran away with loud squeals. 

There followed an unexpected result of their out- 
ery; a tiger suddenly leaped upon the thatch-roof of 
the old hut, attracted by the squealing of the pigs, 
probably ; perhaps the beast had been watching them 
and was startled by the shot. 

M. Rheinhart grasped my arm. 

“Hist!” he whispered. ‘Look at that magnificent 
brute!’ whereupon he seized the carbine from the 
strap across my shoulders, and taking a quick aim, 
fired. We were now standing less than a hundred 
metres from the hut. 

As if by magic the tiger disappeared; whether it 
leaped off the roof, or took refuge in some hole in 
the thatch, 1 could not determine. Very cautiously 
then we moved around towards the rear of the hut 
and spent some minutes looking about. My friend 
then fired a shot through the thatch; and for the 
moment we fancied that we detected a movement. 

But on a sudden, as we stood there, the report of a 
rifle, from the direction of the launch, startled us 
from all thoughts of sport. 


An Alarm, 


“Tis a recall!” exclaimed my companion, and by 
a mutual impulse we each turned and ran, well- 
knowing that something was wrong—that danger im- 
pended. Scarcely had we taken half-a-dozen steps, 
when several more shots fell, in quick succession. 
We also heard, less distinctly, a confused shouting. 

“They are attacked!” cried M. Rheinhart, stopping 
short; and as if in confirmation of his words, the 
sharp, rattling report of the mitrailleuse broke on our 
ears. 

lorush along the path to the bank would be mad- 
hess, we thought, as we should thus probably run 
plump into the enemy, if they had, as we conjectured, 
chased our detachment back to the launch. To reach 
the bank of the river at some point lower down and 
signal the launch as it came past, seemed our best 
course. 

Accordingly, without losing an instant, we plunged 
into a by-path which appeared to lead off to the wa- 
ter in that direction, and ran with might and main— 
in dreadful apprehension lest the launch should leave 
us there in the swamp. This faint trace of a path 
soon lost itself in a dense, thorny jungle. Yet we 
struggled on through it. Mire and sloughs were un- 
der foot. I fell repeatedly, caught in the vines and 
thorns. 

In our flurry we lost sight of each other. A minute 
later I came toa deep, long water hole, and in trying 
to pass round the lower end of it, got involved in a 
still worse thicket. I could not see for a distance of 
ten metres in any direction, and soon lost my bear- 
ings. Then I tried to retrace my steps a little, and 
struggling back from the slough, came suddenly into 
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‘another faint path. Along this I now ran at full 
speed, though for the life of me I could not tell which 
way I was going; I was bewildered. 

The little path opened into another better one. I 
ran with all my strength for half a kilometer or more, 
then stopped to listen, and now distinctly heard the 
puffing of the engine on the launch off to my right 
and rather back of me. 
way, but discovering another path directly ahead, I 
took that and ran back toward the river again. 


cal one which we had first taken on landing; and I 


saw a group of armed natives standing in the path 
between me and the water. Could a poor wretch 
ever be caught in a worse predicament? 


Discovered by Natives. 


In mortal terror (for the horrible cruelty of these 
Black Flags to our prisoners had already been dem- 
onstrated to us), I turned back and ran for life, but 
heard a shout before I had taken tive steps, and 
knew that some of the lynx-eyed rascals had caught 
sight of me. I had felt nearly winded by my previ- 
ous exertions, but this new and more frightful peril 
nerved me as an electric shock. 

I ran like a hound again, and after afew moments 
came out into the same little opening where we had 
seen the tiger. Through that I dashed (for I heard 
sounds of pursuit behind), and chancing upon anoth- 
er path leading out of it, on the far side, darted along 
that for at least another kilometer, when it emerged 
into still another little open space, where stood a 
second old hut. 

Quite breathless by this time, I pulled up at the 
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ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
back side of the hut and fairly dropped to the ground, 
but drew my revolver, determined, if discovered, to 
die fighting, rather than be taken alive, even if my 
pursuers were inclined to spare my life, which was 
doubtful indeed! My only hope now lay in the dark- 
ness, for night was at hand. The doorway to the old 
hut was on the side next where I lay. It was a musty 
old structure, but hearing sounds in the dry pepper 
vines, not far off, I crept into the dark hole inside the 
hut, and there waited. 

There was little doubt, J reasoned, that my pursuers 
would search me out; yet so exhausted had I become, 
that I deemed my chances of escape by further flight 
equally bad with lying still. 

I soon heard stealthy steps, then low-muttered 
words, and a moment after saw a head outlined 
against the faint light outside the doorway. I lay 
motionless, determined to shoot if discovered. The 
native listened suspiciously; perhaps he heard my 
still labored breathing; and then my pursuers went 
round the walls of the hut, thrusting their lances in 
between the bamboo stakes. I lay flat on the ground, 
near the middle of the space, and did not stir. They 
came in sight at the doorway again, and one of them 
suddenly discharged either a gun or a pistol into the 
hut. The ball passed over me, but the flash, no doubt, 
disclosed my presence to them, for they leaped back 
and called out, “Arhoh! Maula-sen!” (Zounds! 
Here we have the white devil!) a 

To remain there longer was mere madness; I 
should soon be shot or lanced. Rising up noiselessly, 
I stole forward to the doorway. The two wretches 
stood a few steps away, still shouting. I could make 
out their forms plainly enough. It was necessary to 
dispose of them. My revolver was already cocked, 
and I fired on the instant, wounding one man, I 
think, for he fell, with a hideous outcry, and lay tum- 
bling about. His mate took to his heels. 

Without waiting a moment, I now ran out through 
the pepper vines toward the river, and crept into the 
jungle on that side. Crouching low, I made my way 
through the dense vanes. First I was in mud, and 
then in water, knee-deep, yet I pushed on. Once 
some horrible creature, snake or lizard, squirmed 
away from under my feet! Still I pressed forward, 
for I could hear an excited shouting back at the hut; 
| ere long, too, I heard my pursuers beating through 
| the jungle both to right and left of me. They passed 
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me several times, and I saw the flash of torches 
through the dense foliage. 

To add to my misery, I could hear the launch’s en- 
gine, as she moved up and down, off on the river, 
evidently waiting to see whether Rheinhart and I had 
escaped, and would come out on the bank. Faint 
hails came to my ears at intervals, and twice guns 
were fired as signals. 
move, save with the greatest circumspection, lest the 
Black Flags should hear and rush upon me; and even 


This latter path (as I now feel sure) was the identi- | if I were to escape their search through the night, I | 


reflected that in the morning they would probably 


had not run a hundred yards along it, when I caught | find my tracks, and hunt me down. 
a glimpse of the river ahead, but at the same moment | 


Such was my situation, and with dismal forebod- 
ings I listened alternately to the signals of my friends 
and the sounds from my enemies. The torches of 
the latter were evidently seen on board the launch, 


for presently my friends fired a volley from the mi- | 


trailleuse, some of the heavy bullets from which I dis- 
tinctly heard scream across the tops of the canes. 
This demonstration was answered by hoots of deri- 
sion from the natives, some of whom fired their guns 
in reply. 

I made my way forward cautiously in the direction 
where there seemed least noise, and thus listening, 
watching, and then moving forward a little, hour 
after hour of the most wretched night of my life 
dragged by. 

The moon had arisen, and was now soaring high 
toward the zenith; after a time I heard less of my 
pursuers, and finally nothing; and late in the night I 
emerged upon the water, and saw the broad river 
shimmering in the moonbeams. 


Left in the Jungle. 


But of the launch I could now see or hear no trace 


or sound. It had gone, taking it 
for granted that the natives had 
killed me! Indignation filled my 
heart for a time. It seemed a 
base and cruel desertion. But 
after all, I reflected, it was only 
one war correspondent the less, 
and a man’s place is easily filled 
in this crowding world of ours. 

I was not altogether exhausted, 
and the night air was fresh; for 
an hour or more I made my way 
slowly along the bank of the river, 
and by-and-by came to a hut 
where there was a rude landing- 
stage. Here [I sat down and re- 
flected. The probability of being 
tracked at daybreak tormented me 
so much that I at length deter- 
mined to swim off to an island in 
the river, the outline of which was 
plainly visible at a little distance below. I felt sure 
that I could swim as far as that, for the current was 
sluggish. Concluding to risk it, I made up my 
blouse, shirt, shoes, drawers and pistol into a bundle, 
which I strapped to my back, and then tied my hand- 
kerchief around my head, with six pistol cartridges 
at the back of it, that they might not get wet. But 
it was not without many misgivings that I finally 
let myself down off the jetty into the water. Once 
in the water, however, I struck out with more cour- 
age, and partly drifting with the current, got across 
to the island, a distance of two hundred metres, 
perhaps, without much difficulty. 

It proved to be a narrow strip of land, sparsely 
covered with reeds and mangroves. I crossed to the 
far side of it, then walked along toward the lower 
end for some distance, when I came suddenly within 
half a pistol-shot of a smouldering camp-fire. ‘It’s 
the launch!” was my first thought. ‘They’ve pulled 
up here for the night.” 

I went quietly forward, expecting to hear the 
guard challenge, but there seemed to be no one stir- 
ring. Then a misgiving seized me. I could make 
out the shape of a large boat lying close in to shore, 
but it certainly was not the launch. Instantly then 
I turned and stole away, nor stopped till I had 
reached the upper end of the island again. Instead 
of the launch, it was evidently some craft of river 
pirates, or a scow in which the Black Flags had fol- 
lowed after the launch in her retreat down the river. 





How I Escaped, 


If possible, I was now in a worse plight than be- 
fore. Already the morning star was risen. Anx- 
iously I scanned the farther bank of the river. The 
channel across to it looked to be not quite as wide as 
that which I had swum, and hastily bundling up my 
clothes again, I once more took to the water. After 
swimming for a few moments, I touched bottom, and 
was able to wade ashore across a wide mud flat. 
Gaining cover of the forest of large trees on this 
side, I made my way along the bank till after day- 
light, when I came to a hut in the midst of the 
usual little pepper plantation. Two natives were 
busy about a fire hard by, preparing their morning 
meal. 

Wet, tired and desperate, I was in no mood for 
trifling, and cocking my pistol, strode savagely up to 


Yet I dared not answer nor | 


| them, forbidding them to move under penalty of in- 
| stant death. Their terror under less urgent circum. 
| stances would have been ludicrous, but I now ob- 
served it with grim satisfaction. They were prepar- 
| ing rice and coffee, both of which they humbly set 
| before me. Eating sufficiently of this simple repast 
to satisfy my hunger and faintness, I then drove my 
two trembling hosts before me down to the river- 
| bank, where I had observed that they had a little 
| skiff drawn up. This at my beck they launched. I 
then compelled them to get into it, and shoving off 
myself and taking my place in the stern, ordered 
them to paddle with all speed down the river. 
Heaven forgive me for the cruel manner in which I 
| made those two poor fellows work for the next four 
hours! We finally reached Hanoi ata little past noon. 
There I discharged my two involuntary boatmen, and 
rewarded their forced services with two rupees each, 
| at which they appeared much amazed, but lost no time 
in taking leave of me. 
It was good to be greeted by the hearty congratula 
tions of my late comrades on board the Xersaint, 
though I could not help nursing a feeling of reproach 
| against them. My companion, Midshipman Rheinhart, 
had made his way at once out to the river-bank, and 
swimming off, had been taken on board the launch. 
| Me they had given up for killed, or a prisoner. The 
| detachment of marines had fallen into an ambuscade, 
| and lost two men. Thus ended my personal experi- 
ence with the Black Flags. 
it. 


| 


I have no wish to renew 
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WINDOW-GARDENING. 


As the chill winds of autumn herald the approach 
of winter, naturally our minds are diverted from 
fruits and flowers. But we should not overlook the 
fact that flowers are among the most cheering and 
delightful winter companions we may have. 

The soil which will be found best for general use 
for pot plants in winter should be composed in part 
of wood earth, sand and well rotted stable manure 
well mixed with two-parts loam; this furnishes a 
soil porous and free from insects. 

White sand, as used by florists, is probably best for 
our purpose, though ordinary sand will answer if 
properly prepared. It should be sifted and 
washed, to destroy insects which may be in it. 
thoroughly after washing. 

Earth from uplifted sods is the best kind of loam 
for potted plants, and should be gathered while moist. 
The soil and manure should be thoroughly mixed. 

Our next work is to select a suitable position for 
our plants. To those whose space is confined to the 

limits of an ordinary living-room, the first care should 
be windows where the plants will have sufficient 
light and as much sun as circumstances will permit; 
two essential points to be observed at all times. 

Go over the windows thoroughly and with putty, 
or like material, stop up all cracks in glass and sill 
through which frost and wind may come; this work 
must be thoroughly done, for one -of the most injuri- 
| ous things to window-plants is a sudden draught of 

| cold air, which often chills them beyond recovery. 
| Asareceptacle for window-plants, few in number, a 
plain shelf fastened to the window-sill will do. In my 
| own windows I use what is termed a revolving stand; 
| it is cireular in form and has four shelves running 
| round it, the upper one holding but a single plant; 
increasing the circumference, the next shelf holding 
six plants, the next twelve, and the lower one eigh- 
| teen plants. Of course, it can be made larger or 
| smaller as desired. Each shelf is surrounded by a 
light wire railing. The stand revolves on a strong 
| wooden pinion, and by turning two or three times 
| daily, each plant is enabled in its turn to have a space 
| nearest the window, and thus all the plants will grow 
| straight and symmetrical. As all plants naturally 
|; grow towards the light, the use of this stand obviates 
that leaning appearance we often see among plants. 

We next turn our attention to a selection of varie- 
ties. 

Those here given thrive best in a temperature 
ranging from 50° to 70°, the temperature of an ordi 
nary living-room, and require about the same general 
treatment. 

Every window-garden should contain a few of that 
most beautiful plant Arbutilim,—flowering maples,—a 
class of free flowering plants ranging in colors from 
pure white to deepest red; thriving in the partial 
shade of the window and a continuous bloomer. 

Carnations are admirable for winter blooming, 
while Geraniums are too well-known to require any 
description. They should have a prominent place in 
the window. 

Pelargoniums, commonly known as Lady Wash- 
ington Geraniums, are beautiful and ornamental; 
others may be selected, as ivy-leafed, variegated leaf, 
etc., if one has room. 

No collection is considered complete without Be- 
gonias, which are deservedly popular, chiefly on «c- 
count of their beauty of foliage combined with their 
free blooming qualities and graceful flowers; these 
should be given the warmest corner in the window. 

Nearly all of our readers are familiar with the 
Fuchsia, so delicate in coloring, graceful in form and 
with beautiful flowers. When in full bloom they are 
a most beautiful sight. We have made it appear 
more prominent by placing a single plant in bloom 
on a bracket fastened to the wall, where its drooping 
habit and exquisite form always attract attention. 

Heliotropes ; grown for their exquisite fragrance, 
which makes them very desirable for house-culture, a 
single plant filling a whole room with fragrance. 

Roses have long held undisputed sway as queen co” 
flowers, and when properly cared for, cannot be sur 
passed for beauty of bloom and fragrance; the prin- 
cipal trouble in growing them is their insect ene- 
mies, for disposing of which we will give directions 

further on. 

A Maréchal Niel or two should be secured, as it is 
| a beautiful yellow climbing rose. One of the most 
| beautiful sights I ever saw was a Maréchal Niel Rose 
| and an English Ivy grown at either end of the win- 
|dow and intertwining; the contrast of the bright 
yellow flowers of the rose with the dark green foliage 
| of the ivy was indeed charming. 
| Azaleas, Camellias, Calla Lily, Oxalis, and other 
| plants can be added as we become familiar with the 
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flowers and understand what each requires, but | in seven pints of water and boiled for five min- 
the selection above-named is sufficient for the be- | utes; strain and apply when cool with watering- 


ginner, both in variety and quantity. 
Having selected the position of our plants, and 


pot or syringe. 
White hellebore-powder mixed with water and 


the varieties best suited to a small window gar-|sprinkled over the bush will soon destroy rose- 
den, let us glance for a moment at the pots which | slugs. 


contain our plants. A great mistake is often made 


PRACTICAL 


by the beginner in placing a large plant in a very 
small pot, and vice versa. It is next to impossible 
for a plant to thrive in pots where the roots are 
crowded into a solid mass, nor is it desirable to 
have a slender, struggling plant, three or four 
inches high, in a pot ten or twelve inches across; 
it looks lonely, and throws all the nourishment 
into the roots, and none into the tops. Use judg- 
ment and good-sense in the selection of pots. 
Place broken pieces of pots in the bottom of each, 
for the purpose of draining. 

We will now proceed to the general care of the 
plants. 

As before remarked, the varieties named in our 
selection will require about the same care and 
treatment. ‘The temperature of the room should | 
be kept as even as possible, say 65° during the | 
day, and 55° at night; as this heat is not unusual} 
in the living rooms, no inconvenience will be ex-| 
perienced by the human occupants. 

A free circulation of air is as indispensable to} 
plants as to man, but the plant must not be chilled | 
by sudden direct draughts of cold air. 

Watering is one of the most essential things to | 
be observed in the care of plants, and experience | 
will prove the best teacher in this respect. Plants 
should be frequently sprinkled with water warmed 
sufliciently to remove the chill; do not soak the 
plants every time you water them, for as much 
harm may be done in this way as by lack of wa- | 
ter. Ever bear in mind that the roofs are the life- | 
source of the plant, and in that direction the water 
must be sent. It is an almost universal fault to 
be observed among those who have window plants 
to see the sprinkler held high above the tops of 
the plants, and the foliage deluged with water, 
instead of the water being directed to the roots, 
where it will do most good. The foliage of plants 
is benetited by an occasional fine spray of water, 
forced from a syringe, but the usual method of 
soaking them is injurious. 

We have learned that all plants grow towards | 


the light, and some stems will be longer than | 





others; plants should be kept as stocky as possi- 
ble, by pinching off the straggling shoots. 

Study to have a good effect among your plants | 
both in size and color; group them artistically, 
and a few plants will be very pleasing to the eye. 

We will now dispose of the insects which are 
the most formidable; please observe that strong, 
healthy, well-cared-for plants are liable to at- 
tacks from only a very few insects, and even these 
enemies will not often cause the plant to die. 


The red spider is one of the most common 
among insects on plants, and is found on the out- 
side of the leaves. Moisture is sure death to this 
pest; apply with a syringe, using clear water as 
often as necessary, wetting well the under side of 
the leaves. 

‘Thrips are dangerous insects, and are very mi- 
nute; in color they are black with rings of white, 
and are found on the under side of the leaf. The 
best remedy is a decoction of tobacco-water ap- 
plied with a syringe. The same remedy will 
destroy the aphis, or green fly, which delights to | 
feed on the leaf of the rose-bush. 

White worms are sometimes found in the soil, | 
and can be destroyed by. sprinkling lime-water | 
over the soil once or twice a week. | 

Plant-lice may be destroyed by a solution com- 


posed of three and a half ounces quassia chips, in the United States; and President Diaz is en- | far as enduring vice! 


five drachms Stavesacre seeds, in powder dissolved | 


| where nature, almost 


In conclusion, we would repeat that good care 
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will do much towards driving away insects which 
attack the plants, even should they appear. 
Gro. R. Knapp. 


IMPATIENCE, 
Why seek at once to dive into 
The depth of all that meets your view? 
Wait for the melting of the snow, 
And then you'll sce what lies below, 
— Goethe. 
——_—_+@>——___— 


MEXICO. 


Some correspondents have asked to be informed 
of the present condition of Mexico. We hear lit- 
tle of Mexico in these days of her peace and or- 
derly government, but it may be said that the 
neighboring republic is in a condition of progress 
which will probably cause it to be more often 
heard from in the coming years. 

The old era of internal strife and civil anarchy, 
of the selfish ambitions of rival generals and 
statesmen, of often-recurring revolutions and over- 
turnings, seems latterly to have passed away. 
The Mexican Republic is very closely modelled 
on our own. It has its President and Congress, 
and its system of Federal States. And this re- 


| publican machinery seems to be working smoothly 


and well, and for the benefit of the Mexican peo- 
ple. 

The present President, Porfirio Diaz, was elected 
fairly, by an overwhelming majority of the elec- 
tors. He is a man of tried patriotism, of proved 
wisdom and practical executive ability, of sound 
good-sense, and of undoubted military skill and 
courage. He is undoubtedly the best chief mag- 
istrate whom Mexico has had for many a year. 

Both during his former term as President, and 


from the time when he resumed the office, nearly | 


a year ago, Diaz has devoted himself with great 
zeal to the improvement of the country and of the 
Mexican people, and has taken vigorous measures 
in the direction of developing and making the 
most of the varied resources of the Mexican do- 
main. 

It is well known that Mexico, in the bosom of 
her land, is rich in many unutilized means and 
materials of wealth. In Northern Mexico there 
is a great number of mines, some of gold and sil- 
ver, which have either been abandoned and lain 


idle for generations, or are not worked owing to | 
the scarcity of laborers and the difficulties of | 


transportation. 

There are other parts of Mexico, particularly 
that part which is known as the “hot country,” 
without 
ment from the hands of man, yields in profusion 


sugar, coffee, tobacco, and other products valued | 


by the commerce of the world. 


This “hot country,” though unhealthy and ma- | 


larial in parts, lies to the north of what is called 
the “‘yellow-fever line.” A correspondent speaks of 
it as, in aspect and in fruitfulness, ‘quite an earth- 
ly paradise. No one,” he says, “goes hungry 
there. The Indian of the hot country gets a 
livelihood by merely scratching the ground. He 
has, without any effort, that 


years to achieve.” 
Railways have been built within the past few 


years, connecting Mexico with great through lines 


larging the railway system as fast as he can. 


are or nourish- | 


abundant leisure | 
which the people of New England have to work | 


Another step which he has taken has been to 
cause a survey to be made of all the unclaimed, 
idle lands, and of those lands, now illegally occu- 
pied by squatters, upon which the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has a claim of ownership. It is believed 
that, when this survey is completed, the Govern- 
ment will have acquired, in mines and rich farm- 
ing domains, a property worth at least three hun- 
dred million dollars. 

These properties will no doubt be sold to foreign 
companies and enterprises. We may expect that 
not only Americans, but Englishmen, and perhaps 
Germans and Spaniards, will be purchasing Mexi- 
can lands and mines, and establishing colonies in 
those parts of the Republic where it is possible for 
white men to live and labor. 

It is declared that Mexico, which now only has 
@ population of about ten millions, is capable of 
supporting one of at least one hundred and fifty 
millions. The main obstacle to the increase of the 
population is the unhealthiness of many parts of 
the country. Yellow fever and malaria carry off 
multitudes of Mexican children; and in order 
that Mexico should prosper, laborers must be in- 
troduced who can stand and work in a tropical 
clime. 

Recent administrations have been so enterpris- 
ing and active in seeking the development of the 
country that they have sanctioned expenditures 
too great for the poverty of the people to bear, and 
Mexico is now plunged in financial difficulties. 
But if the energies of the people can be aroused | 
sufficiently, the trouble will be only temporary. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 
SCOTT. 
(On receiving a tig from Abbotsford.} 


O little twig! thou bringst to me 

Sweet dreams of castle, lake, and flock, 
The native country of the free, 

Where faith is founded on the rock. 
Fit bard for such a land was he, 
Who sang beneath thy parent tree! 


right. 





Of Scotland’s bold, heroic race, 
He made the world with musie ring; 
And carolled with a cheerful face | 
Undaunted, as his gold took wing. 
Eclipsing all his laurels won, 
His Romer shineth like the sun. 
FLETCHER BATEs, 


————<9-—___ 


GOOD AND BAD NEWSPAPERS. 


A discussion of much moral importance and 
practical value is now going on in England, in 
which the point involved is really the duty of a 
newspaper to its readers. The question arose in 
this way: A London newspaper, which has al- 
ways heretofore borne the reputation of being 
*“clean”’ in the news it printed, and in the language 
it used, undertook to expose some of the brutal 
iniquities of the city. 

It is only necessary to say that there is hardly a 
doubt that the worst stories published were sub- 
stantially true; that the evils exposed were not 
merely unchecked by the authorities, but not | 
| capable of being reached by English law; and | 
that the motive of the editor of the paper, in his | 
exceeding plainness of speech in regard to the | 
matter, seems to have been an honest purpose to 
| excite public opinion to demand an amendment 
| and an enforcement of laws for the protection of | 
girls and women, rather than to make a sensation, | 
or to pander to any base passions of his readers. 

Nevertheless, the recital was made in words 
which no man could read aloud to his family, and 
which no parent, careful of the purity of his chil- 
dren, would willingly allow them to read for 
themselves. It is a proof of the outward decency 
of the English people that a very large proportion, 
}even of those who rejoice that the evils were ex- 
| Posed, and are earnestly in favor of remedying 
| them, condemn totally the manner in which the 
| work was done, and have banished the newspaper 
| medium through which the revelations were made 
| from their homes. 

In this country we are so habituated to the idea 
that the daily record of vice and violence is a most 
important—some people seem to regard it as the 
most important—part of the intelligence, that no 
such discussion as has taken place in England 
could be carried on here. 

Every large city in the United States has at 
least one daily newspaper which makes crime, 
scandal and gossip its most prominent feature. 
Moreover, if there is an exception to the rule that 
| the papers which devote most attention to the 
| dark side of life, and which tell their horrible sto- 
| ries in the grossest language and in the most sen- 
sational manner, rank among the first, if not ab- 
solutely first, in point of circulation and business 
success in their respective cities, we do not know 
what the exception is. 

It would excite the derision of every reader of 
one of these papers to be told that the object 
aimed at in printing the foul stuff is to reform so- | 
ciety by inspiring a horror or disgust for crime. | 
The object in each and every case is simply to 
| prepare a paper that will sell, in other words, to 
make money. 

The effect of reading such abominable litera- 
|ture from day to day is, almost invariably, to 
|make one less sensitive to the hatefulness of 
|crime. The poet wrote: 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen: 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
| We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
| How many hundreds of thousands of American 








| 





newspaper readers have already gone at least as 
They see it, not as eye-wit- 
| nesses, but none the less really, in all its revolting 
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details, every day, Sundays included, indeed, on 
Sunday more than on any other day of the week, 
and they patronize that paper which will tell them 
the most about it. If the revolting stories are few 
or short, they find the paper dull. 

To say all this merely to show that many of our 
newspapers are exerting a demoralizing influence 
upon the people, and that a vast army of readers 
has already been demoralized by them, would be 
idle and useless. There is a practical duty im- 
posed upon every man, woman and youth of right 
instincts and good morals to help in purifying the 
newspaper press. 

If this great work shall ever be accomplished, 
it will be done by individual effort. Let us be 
specific. Every person must resolve for him or 
herself with regard to these papers, I will neither 
buy, read nor advertise in one of them. It is only 
possible to attack these corrupters of morals in 
their one sensitive spot, the pocket. Their profits 
are made up of the thousands of pennies and 
nickels and dollars received from subscribers and 
advertisers. 

Let every person say, My penny at least shall 
not help swell their gains. My influence shall not 
encourage any one else to read the trash. I will 
deprive myself of the privilege of reading the real 
news of the day rather than pick it out of a mass 
of debasing corruption. If there is a clean and 
respectable paper, I will buy and read that, even if 
it is not so “enterprising” and ‘‘newsy” as its 
dirty competitor. 

Remember, this is an individual duty, which 
rests upon every one; and it is not an excuse 
which will justify any person in shirking this 
duty, that he or she will stand absolutely alone 
in adopting a course which is simply and plainly 
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TWO GIRLS. 


Twenty years ago, Anna C—— left school deter. 
mined to be a ‘“‘belle,” to bring crowds of lovers about 
her, and to make at last a brilliant match. Since she 
was achild she had known but this single purpose 
All of her school-training had been directed to the 
one end. 

She had studied English literature that she might 


talk intelligently of poetry and novels; music, that 
| she might attract by her singing; drawing, lest she 


might fall in with artists. She danced with exquisite 
grace, and dressed in charming taste. Nature had 
given her a pretty face, which she colored every 
morning artistically. 

When she arrived at her home in a gay inland 
town, and ‘‘came out,” the favorite of society was a 
young widower who was fond of sport. Anna talked 
of nothing but fishes, trout-flies, and dogs, and began 
to practise pistol-shooting under his instruction. 

The next marriageable man she met was a clergy- 
man. She discussed Ritualism and church-work in- 
cessantly, and buried herself in theological books. 
One or two society men from New York appearing, 
she became a mere butterfly of fashion. She kept up 
this policy year after year. She was always encircled 
by amused, attentive admirers, who invariably turned 
aside after a while to marry another woman. She is 
pursuing this policy still, an old, painted wreck of a 
woman, her heart full of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. 

Her sister, who left school at the same time, was a 
genuine, cordial little girl, who loved fun heartily, 
and threw herself into the work or play of the hour 
with all her heart. She was a plain girl, with no 
showy accomplishments, and hence was often neg- 
lected in a ball-room. Like any other woman, she 
would have liked to be admired and loved. But she 
had a certain maiden pride which forbade her to lay 
nets to attract men. 

“It is their place to seek me,” she said, quietly, to 
her sister. Much to the surprise of both, she was 
sought in marriage again and again, and at last was 
won as a wife by a man who has made her life full 
and happy. 

Her reserve, the difficulty of winning ‘er, had been 
the one charm which her sister lacked. 

Every girl who reads the Companion can point the 
moral of this story for herself. The hare that fol- 
lows the hounds, like every other creature which vio- 
lates nature, suffers for it. 


te 


BLIND HATE. 


While the Baltimore and Ohio railway was being 
laid across the Blue Ridge, a frightful battle occurred 
between two large gangs of Irish laborers. Several 
men were killed, and many others were wounded. 
When some of the surviving ring-leaders were 
brought into court, the first witness was asked,— 

“What was the cause of the difficulty?” 

“An’ it plaze yer honor, an’ ther’ was none. We 
just met, an’ saw as we wor Corkonians an’ they wor 


| Fardowners, an’ at it we went widout a wurred.” 


‘How long have the Corkonians and Fardowners 
been at war?” 

“Some hunderd of years, yer honor.” 

“What was the first cause of disagreement?” 

“De’il a man alive ever knew that, yer honor.” 

The venerable judge rose to his feet. ‘Do you 
mean to say that you have been murdering each other 
for centuries, and do not know the reason why?” 

«Jes’ so, yer honor,” came with smiling readiness 
from both clans. 

Blind, causeless hate is more often a motive with 
men than they suppose. 

There are certain families in the West and South 
at feud with each other, and the members of each 
family pursue those of the other with such relentless 
fury that every man in each for generations has, to 
use the expressive phrase common in such cases, 
“died in his boots.” The original cause of these 
feuds was probably a quarrel at a dance, an un- 
fair trade in mules, a misplay at whist—a hundred 
years ago. For this long-forgotten trifle one young, 
beautiful life after another has been sacrificed by 
brutal murder, and the condition of two families is 
reduced to utter ruin. 
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This doubtless seems silly enough to our young 
readers. Yet it is a curious fact that boys and girls, 
from whom, theoretically, we expect all gracious and 
gentle feelings, are more relentless and unreasoning 
in their impulses of hate than older people. A boy 
enters school, and receives a snub or correction, just 
or unjust, from ateacher. From that day he “hates” 
the man, combines the other pupils against him, and 
tries to make his life miserable. The antipathies of 
young people are as causeless and as obstinate and 
as virulent as those of the Irish clansmen, if less 
fatal in their results. 

Consider, boys and girls, why you “despise”? and 
“hate” this or that boy or teacher. Have his charac- 
ter, his life, his moral or lovable qualities, anything 
to do with it? Is it not all based on some petty little 
affront which he has given to you? 


—__—_—~<o+—____——_ 


FAME, 


“This is true fame,” said Coleridge, when he found 
alittle worn copy of Thomson’s Seasons lying on the 
window-seat of an inn where he had stopped for the 
night. Ariosto might have drawn the same conclu- 
sion in regard to himself when, being detained in the 
Apennines by a band of robbers, he was protected by 
his name and reputation; the outlaws not only re- 
leased him on learning who he was, but begged the 
honor of escorting him wherever he might wish to go. 

The approval of the select few is music to the ears 
of authorship; the love of the multitude constitutes 
fame. It is related of Sir Walter Scott that when he 
was at Sheffield with his travelling companion and 
namesake, young Gola, he sallied out early in the 
morning to provide himself with a pocket-knife. 

Having selected one, he wrote his name on a card, 
and directed it to be engraved on the handle. At 
breakfast he mentioned the purchase, and young 
Gola, at once desirous of securing a similar tool, soon 
sought out the same shop. Having bought a knife 
to his mind, he wrote his name for the engraver. 
When the cutler saw the signature, he exclaimed,— 

“John Scott, of Gola! Well, I hope your card 
may serve me in as good stead as another Mr. Scott’s 
has just done. Upon my word, one of my best men, 
an honest fellow from the North, went out of his 
senses when he saw it. He offered me a week’s work 
for the card, and I took him at his word.” 

No less signal a mark of homage was that paid Scott 
some years later by a sergeant of dragoons. 





“Yes! yes!” answered Burnside, ‘my three briga- 
diers, you know—glorious fellows!—everything de- 
pended upon them, you know—and they did their 
duty grandly. We owe so much to them! I should 
so much love to take them their promotions, when I 
go back.” 

“It shall be done,” responded the President; and 
when Gen. Burnside went back he took with him to 
Foster, Reno and Parke their commissions as Major- 
Generals. 

—__ ~~ — 


HOW TO KEEP COOL, 


Now that the season has passed when any one could 
be injured by taking too seriously certain newspaper 
rules for keeping cool, it will do no harm to repro- 
duce some of the bits of advice given by ingenious 
writers. The humor of a few of the rules is quite 
delicate, while in others it is so strong and obvious 
that no surgical operation will be needed to get into 
the thickest skull the idea that the writer is chaffing: 


Persons of sanguine temperament and complexion 
should never get excited in warm weather. ‘The ef- 
fect of excitement is immediate, sometimes fatal. 

A very cooling drink is said to be made in the fol- 
lowing manner: Upon a cup of tea leaves and roasted 
coffee, half and half, pour boiling water. Let it 
stand a few seconds, and then drink as hot as possi- 
ble. [There is a little ambiguity about this last clause. 
is it the mixture or the person which must be as hot 
as possible? In either case, most people would rather 
remain hot than drink such a dreadful decoction.] 

It is never gentlemanly to sit in your shirt-sleeves. 





| celluloid. | 


| in hot weather. 


On the night after the coronation of George the | 
Fourth, Sir Walter, having missed his carriage, had | 
to return home on foot from the banquet at West- | 


minster, in the small hours of the morning. 
accompanied by a young friend, who, when they 
were struggling in the crowd at Whitehall, became 
troubled for fear of injury to Scott’s lame leg. 

A space for dignitaries was kept clear at this point 
by the Scots Grays, and Scott appealed to a sergeant 
of the force to be allowed to pass by him into the 
open ground in the middle of the street. The man 
answered curtly that the thing was impossible; his 
orders were absolute. 

At this moment some new wave of turbulence 
approached from behind, and Scott’s companion 
called out, in a loud voice,— 

“Take care, Sir Walter Scott! take care!’ 

The stalwart sergeant started on hearing the name. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Sir Walter Scott! He 
shall get through, anyhow!” 

He then addressed the soldiers near him : 

“Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, our illus- 
trious countryman!” 

The men were ready with their response: 

“Sir Walter Scott! God bless him!” 

He was in a moment within the guarded line of 
safety. 

—~@>—— 


EMPLOYING A FLY. 


Flies are most useful scavengers, for they destroy 
much matter which is injurious to man. They lay 
their eggs in decaying animal substances, and these 
hatch out in a very short time. The young flies be- 
gin to eat as soon as they are hatched, and soon eat 
up the decayed matter. It is said that the progeny 
of two blue-bottle flies will eat up a dead horse 
more quickly than one lion could perform the task. 

Flies have a wonderful scent. If a piece of de- 
cayed meat is placed in an open place where there 
are no flies, it will not be long before a troop of flies 
will be crawling over it. An ingenious man once 
made a fly serve him. 

A poisoned rat had crawled under the floor of a 
gentleman’s dining-room, and died there. Theroom, 
which had been fitted up at great expense, became 
uninhabitable, and workmen were called in to re- 
move the flooring. 

But one of them suggested that if a blue-bottle fly 
should be turned into the room, it would find the ex- 
act spot where the dead rat was lying. The fly, being 
caught and turned in, buzzed about the room for 
some time. At last it alighted upon a certain spot 
on the floor, and remained there. 

“There’s where your dead rat is!’? the workman 
said. A single board was removed, and the rat was 
exposed to view. The fly had scented the body 
through the crack in the floor. 
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BURNSIDE’S GENEROSITY. 


The Union army may have had more skilful gener- 
als than Ambrose Burnside, but it had none more 
brave or generous. When he had secured a victory 
and men congratulated him, he replied,— 

“The laurels do not belong to me, but to my brother 
officers and brave soldiers.” 

When the great defeat at Fredericksburg befell 
him, he telegraphed to the War Department,— 

“The fault is mine. The entire responsibility of 
failure must rest upon my shoulders.” 

A writer in the North American Review tells an 
anecdote which illustrates Gen. Burnside’s generous 
character as a man and an officer. 

Immediately after he had gained the victory at 
Roanoke Island, he made a hurried trip to Washing- 
ton. Calling at the White House, he was received 
most cordially by President Lincoln. When the gen- 
eral was about to depart, the President asked,— 


“Is there anything, my dear general, that I can do 
for you?” 


He was | 





If you are warm, the quickest way to get cool is to sit 
down in a tub of ice-water. You need not take off 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Cut- 
ler Bros. old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, [Adr. 
Sa See 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an effectual 
Cough remedy. Sold only in bores. 25 cents. [Adr. 
i 

It is a fact that there is no Ink for plain or decora- 
tive linen marking equal to Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. 


LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Marechal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 











your cuffs and collar to do this—if they are made of | 


Never drink ice water except through a straw. If 
& straw cannot be obtained, use a quill! 

If the weather is exceedingly sultry, a rubber over- 
coat worn next the skin will be found very soothing. 
Weather-strips nailed to the ears, to keep the hot 
air out, will increase one’s comfort perceptibly. 

It is not best for people to read or study if they 
wish to keep cool. This is true particularly of college- 
students and school-children. Thinking is especially 
dangerous in hot weather. This is the reason some 
people never think. They are afraid of sun-stroke. 

Standing up to one’s neck in a snow-drift will keep 
the hottest person cool, even on a very severe day. 
This is vouched for by an Arctic explorer, who says 
he has tried it. 

If you are heated while walking on the street, bow 
to the very rich and pompous person whom you met 
casually the evening before. He will at once freeze 
you with a don't-know-you stare. 

Some people think it is best not to exercise much 
This is a mistake. The more exer- 
Run up hill, with a heavy overcoat 
Then take it off, and see how cool you will be! 


cise the better. 
on. 


Aer 
IN FRENCH, 


In Siberia, the use of French, which few of the 
people understand, is considered the acme of good 
taste and education. In some ladies’ schools one 
comes across Frenchwomen who, tired of remaining 
as nurses in Russia, go to Siberia and assume at once 
the réle of governess. It accordingly happens that 2 
girl, after finishing her education, returns home with 
a large or small stock of phrases, according to her 
memory, the meaning of which she generally disre- 
gards, and which she uses haphazard in conversation, 
thus carrying off the palm of feminine superiority. 


Mothers and fathers are very proud of this accom- 
plishment of their daughters, and there have been 
cases when, on listening to this unintelligible lan- 
guage, they have been unable to refuse anything to 
such highly educated children. 

One young lady, the daughter of a high govern- 
ment official, fell in love with a young man of a 
much lower social grade. Her father, mindful of the 
dignity of his position, would not hear of a match 
which fell so far below his ambitious views, and the 
poor girl wept in vain over her disappointment. 

Her despair might have lasted a long time, had not 
a school-fellow suggested that she should once more 
ask her father’s permission, but this time in French. 

Acting on this suggestion, she again went to her 
father and uttered, in a tragic tone,—* Du temps !”’ 

The old man, hearing these loved accents, put aside 
his paper and listened attentively to the child who 
did him so much honor. She went on in a voice 
broken by emotion,— 

“Tl fait beau, il ya du vent, il neige, il géle, il pleut ; 
prenez votre parapluie et allez vous promener.” [It 
is pleasant, there is wind, it snows, it freezes, it rains; 
take your uinbrella and go to take a walk. 

“Well, well, my child!” cried the father, weeping 
tears of joy. “I will give my consent. Let it be as 
you wish. Marry him.” 

Later, he said to his friends, “I should never have 
consented to this marriage, but she begged me in 
French, and I had not the heart to refuse.” 


~@ 
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BUT ONE THING, 


Who that has been afflicted by that worst of dis- 
eases, home-sickness, has not longed, in the midst of 
its pangs, for the food from the home table? One of 
“mother’s doughnuts” then seems worth its weight 
in gold, and a draught from the ‘old oaken bucket” 
would be as precious as the water David poured be- 
fore the Lord, 


A Virginia girl tells, in the Century, the story of 
the efforts made by Southern women, in the first days 
of the war, to provide their sufferers with delicacies. 

Flitting about the streets in the direction of the 
hospitals were white-jacketed negroes, carrying silver 
trays, with dishes of fine porcelain under napkins of 
thick, white damask, containing soups, creams, jellies, 
thin biscuit, broiled chicken, surmounted by clusters 
of freshly-gathered flowers. 

As an instance, however, that quality in food was 
not always appreciated by the patients, my mother 
urged upon one of her sufferers (a gaunt and soft- 
voiced Carolinian from the ‘“‘piney-woods district”) a 
delicate trifle from some neighboring kitchen. 

Jes’ ez you say, old miss,’’ was the weary answer. 
“T aint a-contradictin’ you. It mout be good for me, 
but my stomick’s kinder sot agin it. There aint but 
one thing I’m sorter yarnin’ arter, an’ that’s a dish 
o’ greens an’ bacon-fat, with a few molarses poured 
onto it.” 
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WILLIMANSETT. 


It was at the close of a very warm day in August, 
and the train on the Connecticut River Railroad was 
crowded with hot and tired picnickers. Every seat 
was occupied, and tired mothers were holding tired 
children in their laps. 





A very fat and much worn-out-looking man stood 
in the centre of the aisle, fanning himself vigorously 
with the cover of a lunch-basket. 

The train slacked up for a station and the brakeman 
put his head into the car, and shouted in the partly- 
interrogative manner peculiar to his class, ‘Wil-a- 
man-sett? Wil-a-man-sett?” 

“Yes!” roared the fat man; ‘he will, if he can find 
aseat! And stay there till he hatches something!” 

The passengers laughed, and as a passenger got out 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 
cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 
to try same, a box of Samples of all these five 
articles will be prepaid to your nearest Railroad 
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Express Office (which please name: for Fifty 
Cents. 6 Boxes same for -50, prepaid, Send 
Money Order, Stamps, or Currene Address 





YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., N.Y. 





EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


MACEE FURNACE CO. 


of Boston make the best RANGES and 
STOVES in the World; 





And a good many people think that their new Range, the 
“*Mystic,” here represented, is the best one they ever 
made. Be sure to examine the ‘*Magee” before you 
buy any cooking or heating apparatus. For sale every- 
where. If your local dealer hasn’t them in stock, send 
to the Manufacturers for circulars and prices, address- 
ing either Boston, 92 Beekman St., New York, 56 
Lake St., Chicago, « 
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& 10 Pine St., San Francisco. 
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RE ROUND SH 
KNICKERBOCKEL 
SHOULDER-BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- os 
yiration, prevents = 
tound Shoulders, 








Oo MO 







“ rt 
Mo harness — simp! 
—unlike all others.= 
y sizes for Men, & 
, Boys and 
Girls, Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder-Brace. Sola 
by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Address Knicker- 
bocker Brace Co., Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Prop. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speedy. Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 


It isa hair pillow, with reser- 

= voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
yan discomfort. It is used 
only at night, and is perfectly 
safe to the most delicate 
(The above Picture shows a per- There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.] douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Pittow-INHALER, for say efght hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 


to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash- 
CATARRH. @ 
BRONCHITIS. 
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ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
or a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. ‘Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 
same principle, but intensified 
a hundred-fold! There are no 
pipes or tubes. The medicine 





CONSUMPTION. 


is breathed in, not swallowed, and goes right io the dis- 





eased parts. ‘The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: ‘1 
take pleasure in stating that the Pittow-INHacer has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been agreat sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies.” 

EK. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M. I. Cuapwick, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: “IT 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Prttow- 
Inwacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

H. E. Atpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“T have used the Prttow-Inmacer in my practice, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for /2//ana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials, 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
BRANCHES :< Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
( Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Youtn’s Companton.” 
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CENTS EACH, 
POSTPAID. 


GREAT 
ANNOYANCE 


has been caused to all people using tooth brush- 
es, by the bristles coming out inthe mouth, The 
Pali Mall Electric Association of Lon. 
on now take pleasu.¢ in introducing totheAm- 
erican publica Tooth Brush which they guaran- 
tee free from this troublesome defect, come 
men to all other Tooth Brushes. 
The bristles are inserted inthe handie bya 






ENG 


GY 


out in use. 
the handle of the Brush is made of a 
newly invented material permanent- 
ly charged with an electro-mag- 
netic current,which acts without . 
any shock immediately upon 
the nerves and tissues of the 
mouthand gums. Theactof 
brushing causesthiscurrent 
to flow into the nervecells 
and rootsofthetceth,and 


restoring the nat- 
ural whiteness of 


% 


ration. 
use. 





Cc. 
Dr. Scott’s “Electric 
tache ana Beard most 


The Royal Dental Societ 
strongest terms as to the quic 
Dr, Scott 


ry declare it to be the greatest 






The h 


unpleasant, musty odor exuding fr« 
These articles 








Post Office Order, or Stamps, at our risk 
address postpaid. 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Curler 
. « Tooth Brush, 


Both sent to any part of the World on receipt 
of $1.00. 
And if not perfectly satisfactory in every case, the money 


Gentlemen who wish toquickly bang, 
orcurl the hair, beard or moustache by a new 
method, or to possess sound, white teeth and rosy 
gums, are invited to read the brief but inter- 
esting description of these new inventions. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Appliances are 
now sold and well known inevery part 
of the world, and are guaranteed by 


THE PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON, 





like water poured upon E 

a plant, it invigorates Dr. ScoTT, New-York. 

and vitalizes ever Your “Crimper and Curl- 
rt,arrestingdecay, er” works charming] 
uilding up and effect causes uni 


ey are most simple to 

I consider them worth a 
guinea apiece to those who devote 

much attention to the ever-changing 


the enamel, an: ine 
y eed produc’ Oe 
ng healthful, hap arrangement of the Hair. 
rosy color to »o 
the gums. iy ARLT 


them in crimping her Hair, with pleasing result 
CoL. D. 


’s Electric Tooth Brush, and many experts in dentist- 


since the manufacture of artificial teeth. 
andles are strovg, beautifully polished, not af- 
fected by acids, impervious to moisture, and forever tree from that 


are sold by all Druggi=ts and Fancy Goods Dealers; but if 
you cannot get them conveniently, remit us the price by Draft, Check, Money, 
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THE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION 


now offer to the American public their new 
ectric Hair, Beard and Moustache 
Curler. It isa handsomearticle, nic kel-plat- 

ed, with anebonized handle, and it should oc- 
cupy a place in the toilet of every lady and 
gentleman in America. 

By its aid the hair, beard or moustache 
canbe curled in any desired style in from 
one to two minutes. For ladies it pro- 
duces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti 
Bang,” the “Montague Curl,” and any 
other form desired by ladies wearing 
their hair in the fashionable “loose 
andftuffy’? mode. Those who wear 
crimps or other forms of false hair 
will find this Electric Curler @ 
very useful article. Itdces not 
break off «nd ruin the hair 
like the ordinary c1impin, 

process, end in wet or ho 
weather it works as quick- 
ly asin cold. For curl- 
ing the Moustache or 
Beard ina moment it 
has no equal, white 
itis so simple in its 
operation that ne 
one can use it 
properly the first 
time. Direc- 
tions accom- 
pany each 
one. 


LAND. CENTS EACH, 


POSTPAID. 
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universal admi- 


L. LanGTry 


‘ON CLUB, Lonpon, W, 

Curler” curls the Mus- 
perfectly. My wife uses 
8. 
W.G. 
y of London testify in the 
+k benefits following the use of 
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, and they will be promptly sent to any 








at Willimansett, the fat man found a seat. 





ENT ther Sex) Wanted for Dr. Scott’s Beautiful Electric Corsets, Belts, Electric Hair, 
! gate and Tooth Brushes and Insuvles, No Risk. Quick Sales. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Mentionthis Paper ForTermsaddress G. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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For the Companion, 


CAESAR’S QUIET LUNCH WITH CICERO. 


Have you read how Julius Cesar 
Made a call on Cicero 

In his modest Formian Villa, 
Many and many a year ago? 








“I shall pass your way,” wrote Cesar, 
“On the Saturnalia, Third, 
And TH just drop in, my Tullius, 
For a quiet, friendly word; 


“Don’t make a stranger of me, Mare, 
Nor be at all put out; 
A snack of anything you have 
Will serve my need, no doubt. 


“T wish to show my contidence— 
The invitation’s mine— 
i come to share your simple food, 
And taste your honest wine.’ 


“All that I have shall Julius share!” 
. Tullius loudly eried; 
“Great Cwsar comes this way anon, 
To sit my chair beside. 








“A dish of lampreys quickly stew, 
And cook them to a turn, 
For that’s his favorite pabulum 
From Mamurra, [ learn.” 


His slaves obey their lord’s command, 
The table soon is laid 
For two distinguished gentlemen,— 
(One rather bald, ‘tis said), 
When lo! a messenger appears . 
To sound approach—and then 
“Great Cwsar comes to greet his friend 
With firice a thousand men! 


“His cohorts rend the air with shouts— 
That is their dust you see; 
The trumpeters announce him near!” 
Said Mareus, “Woe is me! 


“Fly, Cassius, fly! assign a guard! 
Borrow what tents you can! 
Encamp his soldiers round the field, 
Or Pmia ruined man! 


“Get sheep and oxen by the seore! 
Buy corn at any price! 
O Jupiter! befriend me now, 


” 


And give me your advice! 


It turned out better than he feared— 
Things proved enough and good, 

And Cvesar made himself at home, 
And much enjoyed his food, 





But Mareus had an awful fright,— 
That cannot be ni ; 

“Pm glad “tis over! when it was— 
The host sat down and sighed; 





leas 








And when he wrote to Atticus, 
And all the story told, 

He ended his epistle thus,— 

“J. ¢"s a warrior bold, 


“A vastly entertaining man, 
In learning quite immense, 
So full of literary skill, 
And most uncommon sense; 





“But Lagain would never say, | 

‘No trouble, sir, at all,” | 

Or, "When you pass this way again, 
Give us another call” 


JAMES T, FIELDS. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
A WASTED JEWEL. 


The story is told among the mountaineers of 
North Carolina that the famous ruby discovered 
in that region, about ten years ago, was used for 
months by the family who found it, as a weight to 
hold back the door of their hut. It was supposed 
to be a bit of glass imbedded in clay, and was 
kicked about as worthless until some traveller, 
with keen eyes, bought it for a trifle. 

The stupidity of the mountaineers appears piti- 
able enough. But have you, boys and girls, no 
jewel which you use as worthless clay ? 

Two young girls, for instance, intimates and 
both débutantes this winter, met at a ball lately. 

“What have vou been doing with yourself all 
day ?” one asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know! IT was not up till twelve, 
and it was nearly two before I had breakfast and 
Then LT went to the matinée. Awful 
Then to dinner, and then here. Awfully 

Haven't seen a new thing all day! Every- 
has on their old clothes. 
thing to-day, though!” her face kindling. 


wits dressed. 
bore! 
stupid! 
I have done one 
“T’ve 
decided to wear pale green to the fancy ball!” 


body 


Here were twelve hours of sunshine given to 
this voung woman; here were books, art, music, 
to which she might have given some of them, and 
so made her soul higher and happier; here were 
tens of thousands of God's children, the poor, sick 
and ignorant, about her, whom she could have 
helped; here were her own mother, sisters, ser- 
vants, to whom she could have brought cordial 
cheer, pleasant thoughts and comfort in these 
Yet the use she made of them was 
to decide on the color of a gown! 


twelve hours. 


‘Time is more precious than rubies, vet we all of 
us treat it as if it were worthless as clay. 

One of the most women of society 
died a year or twoago of adisease which attacked 
her suddenly. ‘The physician told her that she 
had but half an hour to live. 
face and was silent. 

*You will suffer no pain,” he said. 

“It is not that L am thinking of,” 
is of the years I have wasted.” 

Some day for each of us there will be left but a 
single half-hour of life. How, then, shall we look 
back upon these years which are passing now ? 

R. H. D. 


frivolous 


She covered her 


she said. “It 


+e — 


IMITATION. — ‘Some achieve greatness, and 


| the sume answer as before. 


turning from a steeple chase. Seeing a sailor 
wrapped in a loose overcoat of coarse cloth reach- 
ing to his knees, he asked, **Will you sell your 
overcoat ?” 

“Willingly, my lord,” answered the sailor, 
pocketing the ten guineas offered him for a gar- 
ment not worth one. 

The count put it on and rode into London. As 
the shower had passed away, he joined the fash- 
ionable riders in Hyde Park. They flocked about 
the leader of fashion, attracted by the strange gar- 
ment he wore. 

“It is original!” said one. “It is charming!” 
exclaimed another. “Noone but D’Orsay would 
have thought of such a thing!” remarked a third 
admirer. 

The count maintained a discreet silence. In a 
little while all the fashionables wore loose, coarse 
overcoats, and Count D’Orsay was congratulated 
as the inventor of the paletot. 
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LOCKING UP “THE TOWER.” 


Excess of ceremony was the old expedient for 
making power venerable. In these more practical 
days it oftener makes power ridiculous. A good deal 
of form and etiquette, however, are doubtless neces- 
sary in official places; at all events there is likely to 
be a good deal, especially under imperial govern- 
ments—and the poor fellows who hold the places, 
and whose duties are chiefly traditional, must do 
something to earn their salary. Itis no very great 
affair for a smart man or boy to lock the doors of a 
building, but the Government of England makes a 
very solemn and deliberate job of it. Large bodies 
move slowly. 


Few persons are aware of the strictness with which 
the Tower of London is guarded from foes without 
and from treachery within. The ceremony of shut- 
ting it up every night continues to be as solemn and 
as rigidly precautionary as if the French invasion 
were actually afoot. 

Immediately after “tattoo” all strangers are ex- 
pelled, and the gates once closed, nothing short of 
such imperative necessity as fire or sudden illness 
can procure their being re-opened till the appointed 
hour the next morning 

The ceremony of locking up is very ancient, curi- 
ous and stately. A few minutes before the clock 
strikes the hour of eleven,—on Tuesdays and Fridays 
twelve,—the head warden (yeoman porter), clothed | 
in a long red cloak, bearing in his hand a huge bunch 
of keys, and attended by a brother-warden carrying 
a gigantic lantern, appears in front of the main guard 
house, and calls out, in a loud voice,— 

“Escort keys!” 

At these words the sergeant of the guard, with five 
or six men, turns out, and follows him to the “Spur,” 
an outer gate, each sentry challenging, as they pass 
the post,— 

“Who goes there?” 

“Keys.” 

The gates being carefully locked and barred,—the 
warden wearing as solemn an aspect and making as 
much noise as possible,—the procession returns, the 
sentries exacting the same explanation and receiving 





Arrived once more in front of the main guard- 
house, the sentry there gives a loud stamp with his 
foot, and the following conversation takes place be- 
tween him and the approaching party: 

“Who goes there?” 

“Keys.” 

“Whose keys?” 

“Queen Victoria’s keys.” 

«Advance, Queen Victoria’s keys, and all’s well.” 
The yeoman porter then exclaims,— 

“God bless Queen Victoria!” 

The main guard devoutly respond,— 

“Amen!” 

The officer on duty gives the word,— 

“Present arms!” 

The firelocks rattle; the officer kisses the hilt of 
his sword; the escort fall inamong their companions, 
and the yeoman porter marches majestically across 
the parade alone, to deposit the keys in the lieuten- 
ant’s lodgings. 

The ceremony over, not only is all egress and in- 
gress totally precluded, but even within the walls no 
one can stir without being furnished with the counter- 
sign; and any one who, unhappily forgetful, ventures 
from his quarters unprovided with his talisman, is 
sure to be made the prey of the first sentinel whose 
post he crosses. 

All of which is pleasantly absurd, and reminds us 
of the stately manner in which the crown was carried 
about when the White Tower was on fire 


or 


BETRAYED CONFIDENCE, 


Book-agents and pedlers are seldom welcome visi- 
tors, although most of them are simply doing their 
best to earn an honest living. Many of them are 
too voluble to please most people, and a comical in- 
stance is here given of one unsuspecting agent whose 
volubility was worse than wasted: 


A young man engaged in travelling for a publish- 
ing firm opened the front gate of a house near Orange, 
N. J., and strode blithely up the path to the front 
door. The words “travelling for a publishing firm” 
are used here, as the young man used them, but the 
dreadfully practical serving-maid who answered the 
ring at the door announced to the master of the 
house that “wan ov thim book-agents” awaited his 
pleasure on the piazza. When the master of the 
house came out, all smiles, and courteously inquired 
how he could be of service to his visitor, the young 
man felt sure that he could sell at least one copy of 
| **MeCarthy’s Record of Universal Information,” and 
perhaps get a note of introduction to one of the 
neighbors. When the master of the house seated 
himself in a rustic chair, and observed, in a particu- 
larly kind and interested manner, that he had no 
doubt that the work would prove of more than usual 
value to any purchaser, no matter what his position 
in life, the young man felt that the gentleman would 
take not only a copy for his own use, but two or three 
as presents to relatives. 

“It is no doubt a valuable work,” said the gentle- 
man, “but has it any statistics?” 

“Full of them, sir; full of them. A hundred pages 
of the most carefully-prepared figures and’”?—— 

“Glad to hear it. But how about useful informa- 
tion?” 

“Anything you want to know, sir. 
without a break. Why, sir’—— 

“Yes, [have no doubt. But, tell me, are there his- 
torical facts enough to suit a practical man?” 

“Entire history of the world, sir, from the fall of 
Adam to the present time, and more”—— 

“And reminiscences?” 
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by chapter, and page by . He was hungry, his 

jaw ached, but he was determined to talk until the 

gentleman’s fortitude. gave way. At last, at the | 
proper moment, he produced his order-book. 

“How many copies may I put you down for?” he | 
asked, breathlessly, spreading the memorandum-book | 
upon his knee. | 

The gentleman hesitated. “Oh,” said he, at length, | 
“vou needn’t put me down at all, as lama member 
of the firm. I am pleased to see that you have learned 
your lesson very thoroughly. With perseverance, 
you will make an excellent salesman, I assure you.” 

This will explain, in part, why the young man is 
now opening oysters in a South Street restaurant, 
his hopes blighted and his contidence in human na- 
ture grossly betrayed.—_New York Times. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


CRADLE AND COFFIN, 
[IN LATE AUTUMN.] 


Cradle and coffin! The stealthy spirit of change, 
Breathing unseen, the dust’s a fragrant rose, 

The rose is scentless dust.—The Year was young: 
April’s soft buds were in his quickened hands. 

May danced flower-garlanded. Then June’s warm brows 
Were flushed in coverts of the dark-green leaf, 

July had frolic-gambols in the hay. 

August dreamed dreams, where the sly sunbeam crept 
Lovingly o’er his slumber in still shade. 

September wrought, corn-harvesting, afield. 

October, hermit grave, in ruined woods, 

Told his sad beads.—The leaves that fluttered green 
Flutter, all yellowing, one by one, away 

In Autumn’s weary breath. The young is old: 

The gold is gray—the cradle is a coffin. 

Lo! now the Year is come for funeral rite. 

A cradle and a coffin is the world. 


JOHN JAMES PIATT. 














REYNARD’S REVENGE. 


It is commonly believed in Sweden that the fox 
will not trespass on property in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, but goes some distance from his den to get 
his supplies. If this is the case, it furnishes at least 
one good reason for the high opinion commonly held 
of the shrewdness of this animal, and also of his 
self-restraint in passing a farmer’s poultry-yard. But 
whatever may be the explanation, M. Ekstrom, a 
Swedish naturalist, tells some interesting stories 
which certainly tend to prove this opinion to be a 
well-founded one: 


For a long period a brace of foxes annually bred in 
a little wooded knoll near to where I was born; and 
although my father was a very keen sportsman, he 
never molested them in any way, nor would he per- 
mit me to injure them. The consequence was, that, 
during a space of twenty years, not a single head of 
poultry was carried off by them from our property. 
They were, moreover, not unfrequently seen to cap- 
ture young wild ducks in the same little river daily 
resorted to by our geese and ducks, which they never | 
harmed in any way. 

A she-fox had littered in a hage, nearly midway be- 
tween two villages, about a mile apart. When the 
cubs began to require food, the old fox never touched 
any animal belonging to the hage in which they had 
— their tent, but they plundered the other vil- 
age, not only of all the poultry, but when these 
failed, of sucking pigs and lambs also. 

Now, although Reynard had certainly not suffi- 
ciently studied the map of the country to know on 
whose ground he had taken up his abode, it is, never- 
theless, very remarkable that he would at all times 
be satisfied with lean lamb, if provided at the cost of 
the enemy, although fat geese and other delicacies, 
had he so willed it, were always readily obtainable in 
the village of his friends. 

In another instance, when two large estates were 
managed by the same overseer, who was also a sports- 
man, a fox hid her young in asand-hill. This gentle- 
man, during his daily rounds, had often observed her; 
but for a while he would not have her disturbed, as 
well because she never in any manner molested the 
numerous turkeys and geese that daily fed in the 
vicinity of her abode, as that her cubs were as yet 
too small to be of any use. At last, however, the 
time arrived when Reynard’s skin should be made to 
pay for his quarters, and a chase was in consequence 
got up; but it proved a failure, and the fox went off 
entirely unscathed. 

The next day some people were set to dig out the 
earth, when two of the cubs were killed, and a third 
was captured alive. This the overseer carried home, 
and in the evening secured him with a chain to atree 
immediately in front of, and near to, his own bed- 
room window. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, a per- 
son wes directed to ascertain how the cub fared. He 
was found to be not only alive and well, but the 
strange apparition of a headless turkey was observed 
lying beside him. The girl who had care of the poul- 
try was forthwith summoned to the presence, and on 
being questioned, confessed, with tears in her eyes, 
that having been at the “digging-out,” on the pre- 
ceding day, she, on her return home, had neglected 
to secure her charge,.and the consequence was some- 
what serious, for on search being made, thirteen 
other turkeys, concealed some in one place and some 
in another, were found to have paid the penalty of 
their lives. 

They had, beyond doubt, Been killed by the mother 
of the cubs, and as it would really appear, out of re- 
venge for the destruction of her offspring; for, prior 
to this period, neither the turkeys, nor other of the 
poultry, had been in any way molested during that 
particular summer. 





al 
“HOW TO GET THERE.” 


Two or three generations ago, there were pious 
men in every Scotch village noted for their frequent 
use of Scripture language and metaphor. A tall man 
was spoken of as a “Saul among the people,” and a 
disagreeable man was “a Mordecai at the gate ;” a bad 
woman was a “Jezebel,” and a miser an “‘Achan;” a 
profane man was one who spoke “part in the speech 
of Ashdod, and part in the Jews’ language ;” a keen 
politician, a pious church-member, during the voting 
for a member of Parliament, anxious to know the 
state of the poll and the prospects of his candidate, 
asked, “Is the young man Absalom safe?” Many of 
these men of quaint phrases were farm-laborers or 
cobblers, who, though they had read few books, 
knew their Bible, and the knowledge made them 
excellent judges of sermons. 

The Rev. John Macnab preached at a communion 
season on “Heaven.” It was a long sermon, but the 
people thought it as beautiful as a series of dissolv- 
ing views. It had, however, one defect—the length 
< the descriptive part left no time for the “applica- 

ion. 

Old George Brown met the preacher at a friend’s 


the sermon. 











“Half of the book is reminiscences, sir. 
anecdote verified, and’””—— 
* And illustrations?” 


Every 





some have greatness thrust upon them.” An in- 


cident in the life of Count D’Orsay, a Frenchman | 


living in London and a leader of fashion, illus- 
trates Shakespeare’s sentiment. 
He was once overtaken by a shower while re- 





“The best artists’ work on every page,” and for an 
hour the young man gave glowing descriptions of the 
contents of the book, its usefulness to the general 
public, and the danger likely to accrue to any family 
keeping house without it. Dinner-time taine and 
| went, and still the young man talked; perspiration 

rolled down his face, but his energy never flagged. 
| He went over the book section by section, chapter 





“Tt was really a grand sermon as far as it went,” 


| gether. 


house, and astonished him by the résumé he gave of 


the aptness of the criticism, and, when George had re- 
tired, he said to his friend: 

“I’ve been criticised by learned professors and doc- 
tors of divinity, by fellow-students and relatives, but 
that good old man has given me more insight into 
what preaching should be than all the others put to- 
I hope as long as I live I shall never again, 
when delivering God’s message to my fellow-men, for- 
get to tell them ‘how to get there.’” 


—<$—_—_—— 


THE WRONG MARY. 

Cases of mistaken identity often have amusing 
aspects, and people are placed in embarrassing posi- 
tions as a result of such mistakes. A large, florid- 
faced woman named Mary Hannigan appeared at 
Castle Garden, one day, and said,— 





“IT want me niece, Mary Dougherty, that’s cum by 
the Ethiopia. Will yer honor plaze give her to me?” 

“Mary Dougherty, come here; your aunt wants 
you,” called out Mr. Miller, and a healthy-looking 
Irish girl, of about twenty years of age, stepped out, 
saying, ‘“‘Yes, sir, here Iam. Where is she?” 

Mary Hannigan threw her arms around the girl’s 
neck, and showered kisses on her. ‘*‘How much loike 
yer fayther ye look, me darlint! Yer his very image!” 
she exclaimed, and kissed the girl again and again. 
She attended to Mary’s luggage, and hurried her off. 
They had just boarded the boat, when Mary re- 
marked what great changes had taken place in Coun- 
ty Leitrim since her aunt left the old country. 

“And sure yez crazy, Mary, to talk of County Lei- 
trim, when it’s from Ulster ye’ve come!” replied Mrs. 
Hannigan. 

“Do ye suppose Oi don’t know where Oi was born 
and bred?” exclaimed Mary, and then a suspicion 
flashed across her mind, and she asked,— 

“Who is it ye’re afther?” 

“Sure, after ye, me niece, Mary Dougherty; me 
puir, mitherless girl!’ replied Mrs. Hannigan. 

“Oh, wurra! wurra! When did me mither doi?” 
gasped Mary, almost in hysterics; and then a flood of 
tears flowed from her eyes. 

Mrs. Hannigan stared at the girlin astonishment, 
and devoutly crossed herself. She thought the girl 
had gone stark mad. “Why, don’t yer remember 
yer mither doied thirteen years ago?” she asked. 

““What’s the matter wid ye? Me mither paid me 
passage acrost!”’ said Mary, impatiently. 

Mrs. Hannigan looked at the girl’s eves, and then 
asked her when they had turned blue. The girl indig- 
nantly said that they had always been of that color. 
Then they finally came to an understanding. Two 
Marys by the family-name of Dougherty had arrived 
by the Ethiopia, and although they somewhat resem- 
bled each other, and both had brown hair, they were 
not in any wise related to each other. Each one ex- 
pected her aunt to meet her at Castle Garden. One 
Mary, however, had blue eyes, and the other’s were 
brown. Blue-eyed Mary’s ear alone had caught Mr. 
Miller’s voice, and she had hurried forward. The 
woman returned to Castle Garden, where Mrs. Han- 
nigan’s niece was waiting. Blue-eyed Mary waited 
until the afternoon, and then took the train for Sus- 
quehanna, Pennsylvania, to join her mother and 
aunt. 

——————__+<+o>——_____— 


CROSS-EXAMINATION, 
Under the influence of judicious browbeating, the 
average witness in court can be so entangled as hon- 
estly to declare that black has always been white. 
The following dialogue is reported by an exchange. 
Lawy 





»: “You say you know Mr. Smith?” 

Witness : “Yes, sir.” 

“You mean that you are acquainted with him?” 
“Yes, sir, acquainted with him.” 

“Oh, you don’t know him? You are merely ac- 
quainted with him! Remember, you are on oath, 
sir. Now be careful. You don’t mean to tell the 
court that vou know all about Mr. Smith, and every- 
thing he ever did?” 

“No, I suppose’’—— 

“Never mind what you suppose. Please answer 
my question: Do you, or do you not, know everything 
that Mr. Smith ever did?” 

‘“No”—— 

“That'll do, sir. No, you donot. Very good. So 
you are not acquainted with all his acts?” 

“Of course’’—— 

“Stop there. Are you, or are you not?” 
io 


oN 








“That is to say, you are not so well acquainted 
with him as you thought you were?” 

“Possibly not.” 

“Just so. Now we begin to understand each other. 
If you don’t know anything about Mr. Smith’s acts 
when you are not with him, you can’t swear you 
know him, can you?” 

“Tf you put it in that way”— 

“Come, sir, don’t seek to evade my question. I'll 
put it to you again: When you say you know Mr. 
Smith, you don’t mean to say you know everything 

e does?” 

“No, sir, of course not.” 

“Just so. Of course not. Then you were not quite 
correct when you said you knew Mr. Smith?” 

“No, sir.” 

“In point of fact, you don’t know Mr. Smith?” 

“No, sir.” 





UNBURIED. 


The Crown-Prince Rudolph of Austria, in his 
“Travels in the East,” describes a singular sight that 
is still to be seen in Egypt. While exploring in the 
neighborhood of the ancient Egyptian necropolis of 
Abydus, he lighted on remains of old walls and half- 
ruined graves—a field of the dead within a few hun- 
dred paces of the funeral-temple built by Rameses IT. 


Tn the days of the Roman Emperors, a legion had 
perished here of disease and privation, The bodies 
of the Roman warriors still !ie unburied in wild con- 
fusion. One may speak literally of bodies, for the 
African sun, the burning sand, and the air devoid of 
all deposit, have preserved the corpses and converted 
them into natural mummies. I came upon bodies, 
arms, legs, and hands on which brown dessicated 
flesh still hung. A grinning skull with its sealp and 
the dark folds of flesh on the cheeks especially ex- 
cited my attention. Another, which was less appall- 
ing, I took with me as a memorial. One actually 
waded through skeletons and dust. 

It was a picture of the desert—the dazzling white 

lain, the sand which burnt the feet, the bleaching 
on around, the trail of jackal and hyena, the bald- 
headed vultures soaring above, and in the background 
the high and absolutely barren cliffs of desert moun 
tains. No blade of grass gladdened the eye, nothing 
tempered the fierce reflection of the burning sun on 
the white and yellow masses of stone, and the waste 
of sand rising in sharp outlines against the deep. blue 
sky. 












Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st Couplet — LINE; 
BER; 4th, TWENTY-TWO. 


2d, GALE; 3d, SEPTEM- 





| he said, after he had finished his report. “I never 
enjoyed a description of heaven better. 
a’thing aboot heaven except hoo to get there; and, 
Maister Macnab, you'll excuse me, my young friend, 
for sayin’ that that shouldna hae been left out, for 
ye’ll admit yersel’ if that’s awantin’ a’s awantin’. 
Ye'll mind the king’s son’s feast? The servants didna 
only tell that a’ thing was ready, but they compelled 
them to come in.” 
The young preacher was too intelligent not to see 


Ye told us | 


2. Rugby, worth, Tripoli, Santa Fe, german, Sun- 
da, contract, Mercedes, proof, poky, Long, soar, 
wealth, Ashur.—BYRTH, LIFE AND ACTES OF KYNG 
| ARTHUR. 
| 3. MICHAELMAS Day. ‘ 


| 4. TouRs, ParIs, RibBon, EmBossed, LyOns, 
| china, WorMs, ItAlv, Kiefeld, IndIa, CoveNtry, 


| AviGnon.—RIBBON-MAKING. 
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are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
vers are ordered to be discontinued 
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MASON & CO.,, Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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For the Companion. 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 

We give the substance of an excellent paper on 
this subject read before the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society, and published in the Reporter. We 
omit all reference to national preventive measures. 

1. In case 
sirable for whose hygienic surroundings are 
bad, and for those who are particularly exposed. 

The Health Boards of great cities should pre- 
pare statements beforehand as to just what course 
should be pursued with the first cases. A first case 
properly dealt with may have no second. On its oc- 
currence, the Board, with all the despatch of a fire- 
alarm, should send a physician and nurse to the pa- 
tient, a medical man to look after the rest of the 
household, and a sanitary inspector to be in charge 
of the building, and to do whatever the Board should 
direct. And the public should be informed before- 
hand that just this would be done. 

3. Isolation of the sick from well people should be 
the basis of all skilled management, and this, as a 
general rule, should be secured by removing the well 
from the sick. 

4. Where removal of the sick is necessary, as when 
a case occurs in a public place, it should be done, un- 
der direction of a sanitary inspector, in a galvanized 
iron, or other metallic, ambulance. 

5. In every first case, and equally in other circum. 
scribed cases, the requisite physicians, nurses, medi- 
eal watchers, having been put on the ground, the 
house, street, and neighboring premises should be 
put in the very best condition by a skilled disinfect- 
“ corps. 


of an outbreak, refuge-stations are de- 
those 


night, the middle wagon is empty, while the other 
venders wheel home a good part of their stock to 
keep tillthe next day, and complain of “bad luck” 
and “hard times.” 

|} Some of the boot-blacks fly about through the 
crowds like shuttles, eagerly examining every pair 
of boots, and asking here and there, “Have a shine, 
| sir?” 

Even the beggars keep a close watch on the stream 

| of coppers, and never stay long in a spot when their 
income begins to fall away. 

This alertness which takes advantage of every open- 
ing, is one of the indispensable conditions of success 
—in begging, shining shoes, selling bananas, trying a 
case in court, or doing the work of the Christian 
ministry. It is worth cultivating. 

~— stitial 
QUEER FISH. 

Ever since Mr. Lowell wrote his ‘Fireside Trav- 
els,” the public has been amused from time to time 
with stories of adventure in the Maine woods told 
sometimes at the expense of the sportsmen and some- 
times at the expense of the guide. The following is 
from Mr. Steele’s “Paddle and Portage,” and is a 


fuir specimen of backwoods humor in the vernacu- 
lar: 


i. don’t care whether ye believe this yarn I’m g0- 
in’ to tell ye or not,” said Hiram, “but it’s true, an’ 
with me the truth is like the stump of a back tooth 
—it must come out. You know, Nichols, where the 
old farm-road from Greenville to Dexter crosses the 
bridge at Spectacle Pond?” 

“Me know,” said the Indian, scarcely raising his 
eyes from the fire. 

“Waal, I was guiding for Doctor L—— and Squire 
B—— one day in that region, which shappe ned, by the 
way, to be a pet fishin’-ground o’ their’n. As we 
were gittin’ along to the bridge, the doctor, all of a 
sudden, says to the squire,— 

““*If you’ve no objections, Rufe, I’ll slip ahead of 
you, and cast my flies under that bridge, for ten to 
one I'll strike a big fish, as I saw some fine trout 
there the other day.’ 

“The squire told him to go by all means, but to 
have some mercy for the sport of other people, an’ 
not to altogether clean the brook. Reachin’ the s ot, 
the doctor made a dozen or so wild casts, but at last 
succeeded in landin’ his flies under the bridge, when 
he took a se aton a projectin’ beam, an’ let the cur- 
rent sweep ’em out. Quicker’n you could say Jack 
Robinson, IT he ard a shout; the doctor’s rod bent al- 
most double, an’ he began reelin’ in for dear life. 

“<«Pve got him! I’ve gothim! Come quick! He’s 
the biggest fellow I ever hooked!’ 

“Grabbin’ the landin’ net, I ran over the bank to 
help him. It looked for all the world as if he’d 
ketched a shark, but as soon as I reached the other 
side, an’ saw the game a-flappin’ on the surface, I 
gave a shout that almost blew me to pieces. 

“What d’ye guess had hold o’ the old fellow’ s line? 
Why, nothin’ less than a big Shanghai rooster ! 

“TI tell ye what, so long as he lives the doctor’ll 
never forgit that bite!” 


a 
HEALING BY SUPERSTITION, 


The negroes are far more intelligent to-day than 
they have ever been before, but many of them still 
cling fondly to the old superstitions, in which they 
have unshaken confidence. An amusing instance of 
a prevailing superstition is related in the following 
incident : 


Old George came ambling up the front walk with a 
baby in his arms. As he neared the front steps, the 
lady of the house recognized a former servant. 
“Why, howdy, Uncle George! Is that your baby?” 

“Yes, Miss Lucy, an’ he mighty bad off wid de 
thrash.”’ 

“Poor little thing! What can I do for him?” 

“Miss Lucy, I came to see ef you ‘ud let yo’ little 
boy Charley blow in de baby’s mouf.” 

“Why, what for, Uncle George?” 

“Well, you know, Mars Thomas died ’fore Charley 
wuz borned, and dey say any one what aint never 
seed dey pappy can ko de thrash by blowin’ in de 
baby’s mouf.”’ 

“Why, that’s foolishness! 
good.” 

“Yes, marm, it will. T dun seed dat tried, an’ it} 


It won’t do abit of 








. If the disease gets a foothold, with a strong ten- 
a “ney to spread, it should be met with corresponding 
rapidity by a thoroughly organized corps of physicians, 
who should attend to each 
Meanwhile, it might be 


Wisest course, 


nurses and sanitary police, 
case at its earliest stage. 
necessary, or at least the to remove 
from the entire block or neighborhood all unatlected 
people. Organization 
combatants of the disease. 


and discipline are the best 
7. The practice in India is the general distribution 
They are 
distributed through the police, with instructions for 
their use, and an earnest command for their early 
application. The measures is re- 
ported by all the civil authorities as most satisfactory. 

These points, although not intended in the report 
for popular reading, 


of remedies to meet any tendency to flux. 


success of these 


are suggestive to the public. 
. 
WIDE AWAKE. 

It isinteresting to notice the different degrees of 
success attained in business or professional life, by 
men who apparently start with equal chances. Those 
who fail of ‘success’ in gaining money may be as 
successful as the millionnaires in making themselves 
useful and their lives happy; yet an observer may 
learn much from noticing the causes which led to 
failure, 

One characteristic of successful men is close and 
wide-awake attention to the work in hand, such, for 
instance, as marked a New York driver on the line of 
stages which have recently been withdrawn from 
Broadway. 

He had a genius for driving a stage, and was noted 
for keeping his stage full of passengers, and for tak- 
ing in more fares than any other driver on the route. 
His success was not accidental. His eyes were for- 
ever on the lookout, both on Broadway and in the side 
streets, so that he never failed to see a distant nod or 
a slight gesture. 

A similar alertness for business is noticeable among 
the fruit-pedlers, the boot-blacks and the news-boys 
of New York. Three carts full of bananas and other 
fruit may be often seen standing close together by 
the sidewalk. The man in the middle cart will work 
every moment—standing up, calling attention to his 


or to success. 


stock, and alert to grapple with any one who comes 
up with the slightest intention of buying. 

But the other venders will be seated and halt-doz- 
ing, or reading a newspaper, carelessly waiting for a 
customer to ask for fruit. Before noon the appear- 
ance of the wagons shows the inevitable result. By 


kured de chile right straight.” 

Charley was called up, but refused to “blow” until 
old George said, “Cum, Charley, blow in de baby’s 
| mouf, an’ nex’ time I go huntin’ I bring you a little 
| coon.’ 

Charley did his best, and blew such a blast down 
the baby’s throat that it had a severe fit of coughing. 
Old George was delighted. “I’m a thousan’ times 
oblige, Charley. You gwine git dat coon, sho’,” and 
with thanks and reiterated promises to Charley, he 
left. The baby got well, and George’s faith in the 
remedy is stronger than ever. 

+ 
UNCHANGED. 

While all the civilized world has changed in man- 
ners and customs, over and over again, the land of 
the Nile presents the singular aspect of unchange- 
ableness. It is substantially the same now, except 
in the prevailing religion of the inhabitants, as it 
was in the days when Herodotus saw and described | 
it, nearly five hundred years before Christ; and it | 
was the same then that it had been long before his- | 
tory left any record. A recent voyager on the Nile 
saw, at sun-down, the fellaheen—the aboriginal in- 
habitants—drive their camels, buffaloes, asses, goats, 
and flocks to drink, just as they did when Joseph was 
second ruler in the kingdom. 

The population crowds to the river-bank; men 
and women perform, in the manner handed down 
from past ages, the rites of washing enjoined in the 
Koran; the graceful female water-bearers draw in 
clay pitchers, which have remained unchanged in 
form and material since the days of the Pharaohs, 
fresh Nile water for evening use. Their large black 
eyes gaze sadly into the curling wave, and their part- 
ly opened mouths breathe melancholy songs. 

These are the very same people whom we saw pic- 
tured on the walls of the temples, and to us it seems 
as though the graves must have opened to allow the 
subjects of the Pharaohs to return to the banks of 
the holy river. 

a — 
HE GOT THE “WASs.” 


A negro boy, while walking along the street, took 
off his hat and struck at a wasp ona weed. Then, 
putting on his hat, with a look of disappointment in 
his black face, he said,— 

“I thought I got dat ar ole wass.’ 

“Didn't you get him?” 

“No, sah, but 1’—— he snatched off his hat, clapped 
his hand to his head, squatted down, and said,— 

“Fi didn’ git dat ole wass after all!” 
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‘What shall we have for Dessert?” 


Sa HAT shall we have for dessert?” is a question daily 





asked in thousands of homes by troubled house- 





keepers, as often calling forth only the same ever-repeated 


answer. It is this perpetually-recurring query that has : 
suggested the publication of the ‘*Household Receipts” 
book, as an attempt to furnish a ready answer of a more iF 
satisfactory nature. i 
The volume is published with the hope that it may, : 
by suggesting a pleasing variety of simple, palatable desserts, 
be the means of lifting a burden from many a housewife’s | 
heart, and increasing in some degree the general peace and 


comfort of many a household. 


- The ** Household Receipts” book, containing 72 pages 
of choice receipts, will be mailed to you on receipt of your 


address and five two-cent stamps, to pay the postage. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CoO., 


27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. x 




















WHEN you are looking at a picture, you give it the 
advantage of a good light. Be 
tellow-creatures as you are to a picture. 


as courteous to your 


sity 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. ‘ 
John Anderson, my Jo John, ss 
When first I was your wife, y 

On every washing day, John, 
I wearied of my life. 
It made you cross to see, John, f 
Your shirts not white as snow, t 


I washed them with our home-made soap, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


Ah! many a quarrel then, John, 
Had you and I togither, 
But now all that is changed, John, 
We'll never have anither ; 
For washed with Ivory Soap, John, ; 
Your shirts ave white as snow, 
And now I smile on washing day, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 





If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /vee a large cake of IvoRY SoapP. 
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For the Companion. 


A FABLE FOR CRITICS, 


Three swine lay wallowing in the mire, 
As fat as farmer could desire; 
When one Pig to the other said, 

“Dost see the warm sun overhead ? 
Men call him great and wondrous fine, 
Noble, glorious and divine; 
But, to my thinking, men are wrong, 
And pile their epithets too strong.” 


“And in mine, too,” suid Pig the second, 
“The sun’s less mighty than he’s reckoned. 

*Tis true he flares, and gives us light, 

But then he disappears at night, 

And, to my thought, more lovely far 

Is the pale moon or evening star: 

They are not fierce enough to kill, 

We can look at them if we will, 

But not at him, so proud and hot,— 

He'd strike us blind as soon as not.” 


“I quite agree,” said Pig the third; 

“Of course his merits all have heard, 
But no one tells of his disgrace, 
Ti’ intemperate blotches on his face, 
The fevers and the plagues he sends 
In short, he’s flattered by his friends 
He’s bright, no doubt, and all the rest, 
But, to my thinking, moonlight’s best.” 


CHARLES MACKAY, 
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For the Companioa, 


THE REOPENING OF SCHOOL. 


Amusements for Noonings and Recesses, 
No. 1. 


By G. A. Bartlett. 


Many letters from superintendents and teachers 
of schools in distant States have been received, 
asking for some amusements especially adapted 
to vacation, recesses, and evening entertainments. 
To supply this wide-spread demand this article 
has been written, after careful study of the sub- 
ject, in the hope of suggesting new ideas for the 
children to elaborate for themselves, and also of 
adapting old ones to their purpose by such addi- 
tions and changes as to fit them to illustrate and 
fix in memory the topics which may be brought 
up in their various studies. 

Many years ago, a gentleman who now occu- 
pies a very high position at the New York bar 
attended a first-class private academy, at which 
many now noted men were his fellow-pupils. It 
was the custom of these bright little boys often to 
enact after school-hours some of the marked 
events of their history lessons, and thus to fix 
them indelibly in the memory. 

One Saturday afternoon, having been deeply 
impressed with the story of Regulus, and the 
cruel punishment with which the Carthaginians re- 
warded his self-denying devotion to his country, 
the little fellows determined to make the experi- 
ment for themselves. They built an inclined plane 
of planks, procured a sugar-barrel, and when 
“Regulus,” after his return from Rome, gave him- 
self up to his enemies, they thrust him into the bar- 
rel and set it in motion down their improvised hill. 

Faster and faster rolled the barrel, and louder 
and louder rose the shrieks of the unfortunate 
Regulus. The discomfited hero survived his rapid 
ride; but he never forgot the story thus danger- 
ously enacted. 

This story is of course only introduced as a 
ridiculous example of a game in itself good, but 
in nearly every history lesson marked scenes 
may be found which can be played in pantomime 
or with a little labor dramatized so that they may 
alike entertain both spectators and actors. Hard 
names, which would soon be forgotten, can be di- 
vided into syllables, and acted as charades. <A 
few specimens of each variety of entertainment 
will be given after some of the other and simpler 
games have been described as follows, those which 
require both exercise and thought being inter- 
mingled to suit the taste of the active and studious 
pupils. 

Population. 

A very entertaining and instructive game may 
be played by dividing the children equally into 
two sides, each one of which may choose a leader. 

Each leader stands in front of his side, with the 
players in lines behind him, so that the opposing 
rows face each other. One of the leaders then 
calls out the name of any country, State, city, or 
town, and the other may say either the word 
“larger” or ‘smaller.” The side of the last speak- 
er must name another country, State, city, or 
town, which is either larger or smaller than the 
one mentioned, according to the command of the 
leader who last spoke. The sides answer in order 
of the line as they stand, and if an incorrect reply 
is given, either as to the size or denomination, the 
player who made the mistake is claimed by the 
Opposite side, and must cross over and take his 
place at the foot of their line. 

If a correct reply is given, the leader of the sec- 
ond may claim any player from the first side, who, 
in that case, must take the foot of their line. The 
second leader then names some place in his turn, 
and the first leader calls out “larger” or “smaller,” 
as he chooses, and either gains or loses a player, 
according to the reply given by the first side. 
After one hour has elapsed, or any portion of it, 


as agreed beforehand, the side which has the most 
players is the winning one. The mistakes which 
are made in the hurry of the game make it very | 
| funny. 


Numeration, 


| This merry game gives plenty of exercise to 
both body and mind, for which reason it is recom- 
mended to boys and active girls. It can be done 
| in any large room in stormy weather, but is better 
| suited to the open air of the playground. Any 
number can join; all stand in line, after choosing 
three judges, who first give each player a number, 
according to the place which he occupies in the 
| 

row. 








The first judge then calls out a number; the 
next may say “addition” or “subtraction,” and 
| the third must give another number. The player 
| whose number was first called may run at once | 
for a goal, which must be as far from the line as 
| the spaces willallow. If addition is called, the 
player whom the third judge calls by number pur- | 
| sues the first runner, aided by the player whose | 
‘number, added to that of the first player, equals 
| the number of the pursuer. 
| For instance: If three was the first number 
| called, and nine the last number, it will be the | 
duty of six to aid nine in catching three. If “rt 
traction should be called, and fifteen be the first | 
| number and six the second number called, num- 
ber nine will of course help number six to catch 
number fifteen. The player who reaches the goal | 
without being caught counts as two. If caught, | 
he scores nothing, but each of his pursuers counts 





and actors, the former being seated while the 
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to meet him, saying, “Will you take?” and then 


wall, in front of which an armed sentinel slowly 


names some other substance which will combine | paces back and forth. 


with it, or which already forms one of its compo- | 


nent parts. The person thus addressed must im- 
mediately answer yes or no. If he makes a cor- 
rect reply, he claims for his side this questioner, 
and as many others who advance toward him at 
the same time, for each of the players in the line 
may also come forward in succession, each nam- 
ing some component part. If the first player gives 
a wrong answer to any of these, he must lose all 
he has gained, and become a prisoner to the other 
side. 


that has taken the most captives is declared the 
winner. 
Histrionics, 


This game can be played in the simplest man- 
ner, without preparation, by children with such 
appliances as any room will furnish, or by giving 
more attention to costume, can be more elaborately 
but not more pleasantly carried out. 

The company is equally divided into audience 


others retire behind a curtain or into another 
room, or take position at the sides of the platform 
with which most schools are provided. 

They then begin to enact in pantomime or dia- 
logue some event connected with history, and 
when they have finished, one of their number calls 


No prisoner can play again, but must wait | 
until the expiration of a half hour, when the side | 


Soon a stranger in a long cloak, with a hat 
drawn over his eyes, meets the guard and tries in 
vain to enter. He is pushed back, and then kneels 
and begs without avail, and afterwards offers a 
purse unsuccessfully. He then seems to be ap- 
pealing to the feelings of the soldier, and touches 
him on the shoulder, pointing off as if in the direc- 
tion of his home. The guard seems reluctantly to 
consent, and the stranger enters the cell and after 
a long argument persuades the prisoner to assume 
his disguise, with which he safely passes the guard 
| and escapes, while his friend takes his place under 
the table. 

As only one person guesses Rolla and Alonzo, 
while there are two incorrect guesses, they proceed 
at once with another scene of a more humorous 
character. 

The stage is filled with a number of persons 
busily marching to and fro, all wearing mimic 
togas. Ten strokes of the clock are heard, and 
many of those in the background lie down to sleep 
on tables, chairs and benches; eleven and twelve 
strokes soon follow, and more seek their rest, until 
at last only four are left awake, who march up and 
down in the foreground; one, two, three and four 
strokes follow, and at the sound, one guard after 
another goes to sleep, until the city is wholly de- 
fenceless. 

Soon the tramp of an approaching army is 





out, “Guess.” At this word the players who com- 
pose the audience can reply, giving the name of 
the chief personage or event to which the scene 
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two. But if any player makes a mistake, in the | 
excitement of the game, and runs when he has 
no right to do so, he must go out of the game, and | 
wait until the next one before he can try again. 
The judges, after each trial, hand to the winners | 
little strips of card to show their success, and the | 
game goes merrily on until one of the players has 
gained ten pieces of card, which show that he has 
won the game, and the position of first judge for 
the one which soon follows it. 


The players who 


| have the next highest numbers of cards take the 


rank of second and third judges, according to | 
their success, and those who have been thrown | 
out of the first game take their places at the head 
of the line which is formed anew for the fresh 
contest. | 

All the players in the line have to give close | 
attention to the calls of the judges, as no one can 
tell when his number may be called, either direct- 
ly by them, or indirectly as the ene needed for the 
addition or subtraction. . 

If the piayers grow cold, the judges may call 
out at any time multiplication, in which every 
one may chase the player called out before they 
speak the word, and the one first catching that 
player can have as many cards as the number 
which he represents in the line. This gives varie- | 
ty, and the fun of a grand scamper which may 
occur at any time. 


Combination. 


A little knowledge of chemistry may be made 
available for this game, although new beginners 
in science may enjoy it as well. 

The company is divided into sides, which are 
arranged in two rows facing each other. The | 
player who stands at the top of the line on the 
right side advances three steps, and names any 
substance, air or fluid, which may occur to him. 





The player who stands opposite to him advances | 





|form and off it, throwing the ruined cakes after 


| take their turn as actors and represent a prison 
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refers. If more incorrect answers than true ones 
are given, they must sit still and witness the next 
representation, but if the right answers outnum- 
ber the wrong, the guessers and actors must 
change places. 

Any doubt on this subject is easily settled by 


| counting the speakers, who must rise from their 


seats when they guess, and remain standing until 
the question has been decided. To prevent con- 
fusion it is better for each side to choose a man- 
ager to direct the actors and call for the guesses, 
which must not be made until called for at the 
end of each scene. A few examples will suffice, 


| as every history lesson and foreign study will fur- 


nish them in abundance. 
An old woman is busily mixing up bread, which 


faintly heard in the distance, growing louder and 
— as the enemy draws near. A loud hiss is 
heard beneath the platform, which is repeated 
three times with increasing shrillness, and at this 
warning, one of the guards springs to his feet, 
seizes his weapons, wakes up his companions, and 
all the sleepers rapidly fall into line of battle. 
The head of the hostile column now stealthily ad- 
vances, and evinces great surprise at finding the 
citizens whom they expected to surprise all ready 
to receive them, so they retire at once in great 
confusion, pursued by their expected victims. 

“The geese that saved Rome,” is heard from 
many eager guessers, and the first company of 
actors begin in their turn to show a well-known 
incident. 

A camp of American savages is discovered, the 
men lazily resting, while the women are preparing 
the evening meal. ‘The king sits on a high table 
at the back, covered with a fur robe. ‘wo run- 
ners enter rapidly and confer with him. They 
soon return, bearing a white prisoner bound with 
saplings. He falls before the king, who orders his 
immediate execution. One savage brings in a 
stone, upon which the captain’s head is laid, two 
others hold him down, and a fourth brings a huge 
club which he hands to the king, who takes posi- 
tion in front. 

When the fatal club is lifted to dash out the 
brains of the unfortunate prisoner, a maiden 
rushes in, and takes hold of her father’s arm be- 
fore it can fall. At a signal from the king, she is 
dragged away by a squaw, only to repeat three 
times the heroic act. The stern parent at length 
slowly yields to the pleading of his daughter, and 
decides to grant her request; and she proudly 
leads away the happy captive to a place of safety, 
while the name of Pocahontas is guessed by the 
delighted spectators. 

This game may be played in an easier manner 
still, by exhibiting the events or personages in 
tableau performed alternately by each side. ‘These 
scenes can be selected without help, for abun- 
dant material for them can be found in their 
daily lessons,—stories, for example, like **Rich- 
ard and Blondel.” These tableaux need no 
scenery for the purpose of this game, but full 
directions for their elaborate performance can be 
found in the numerous books upon that subject, 
with one or more of which most libraries are pro- 
vided. 


——_—__+or- 
For the Companion. 


MY CHINESE PUPIL. 
By a Western Teacher, 


Crystal City was a little mining camp half way 
! up the barren slope of one of the most desolate of 
| the Rocky Mountains. 

There were about fifty houses, cabins, tents and 
shanties, and as many as four hundred people in 





she cuts out and spreads in the form of cakes on a | the city. 


board. A kingly person enters, and walks up and | 
down, as if in thought. 


At length he sees the | camp. 


I was teacher of the first school in the little 


My schoolhouse was a small log-cabin, 


cakes, which remind him that he is hungry, and ! with two small windows and a door. An old gray 


he points to the bread and to his mouth. 
woman asks for money by tapping her left hand | 
with two fingers of her right. He sadly shakes 
his head. She places a chair by the fire, puts 





The | blanket, hung on two wooden pins, was the door. 


The seats were of rough pine slabs, placed on ends 
of logs. There were no desks. 
On the first day of school, I went up the trail to 


down the bread before a.pile of sticks which she | the little log schoolhouse, and waited for my 


pretends to light, and then goes out. 
The stranger sits with folded hands, as if lost in 
thought and forgetful of his surroundings, and 


when the old woman returns, she discovers the | blanket door. 
j cakes are burned to a crisp; she turns them over 


and shows that they are black, as the pan was 
inked before she put them in. She then attacks 
the careless visitor, and drives him about the plat- 


him as he goes. 
The audience easily guess “King Alfred,” and 


scene. 


pupils. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and not a pupil had 
yet arrived, when there was a movement of the 
It was pushed slowly aside in a 
half-hesitating manner, and there stood my first 
pupil—Wah Sin. 

Of course he was a Chinese boy. American 
boys are never afflicted with such names as that. 

He was dressed in his country’s costume. His 
father had evidently allowed him to wear his 
Sunday clothes, in honor of the first day of school. 
He never wore them again after that day, but ap- 
peared in a garb very much like that worn by 





One boy is crouching under a table, around 


| which a barrier of chairs aud settees represents a | 


American boys of the same age. 
When I asked Wah Sin how old he was, he re- 
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plied by holding up both hands, with all the fin- 
gers extended but one, which was turned down 
toward the palm. 

“Then you are nine years old, counting in your 
thumbs ?” I asked. 

“Ha! less—yes—nine ye’ old. Belly good. 
Come school allee samee like Melican boy. Ha!” 

That little aspirated “Ha!” began and ended 
everything Wah Sin said. ‘The Chinese are sub- 
ject to peculiarities like other people, who are al- 
ways saying “Oh!” and “Ab!” and “Indeed!” 

Wah Sin was very modest and bashful. He 
was, however, the only boy in the school thus 
affected ; and in time he overcame these weaknesses. 

When I rang my little bell at nine o'clock, about 
fifty boys and girls of all sizes and ages had 
assembled in the little room, which they quite 
filled. 

They were dressed in all kinds of ill-fitting, 
coarse, and “‘made-over” garments, and they had | 
few books. But they were as full of fun as other 
children, and enjoyed life quite as much as it is | 
enjoyed by boys and girls who have neat, natty 
and stylish clothes, and who go to school in hand- 
some buildings, with beautiful grounds, in large 
and prosperous cities. 

Crystal City sounds very romantic and pretty, | 
but it was a poor, shabby, dreary little place, and 
everybody was poor who lived in it. Indeed, 
many of the inhabitants were too poor to go 
away, or they would not have stayed there. 

You have heard of mining ‘booms’? Well, 
Crystal City was all there was left of what had 
been “a big old boom,” as the miners called it. 
There are many such dreary and sorrowful re- 
mains of dead and gone “booms” lying around in 
the gulches and valleys and on the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

At one time there had been as many as a thou- 
sand people in and around Crystal City, but the 
excitement died out in three or four months, and 
most of the people had gone to places where they 
thought their chances would be better in the great 
lottery of mining. 

Wah Sin and his father were the only Chinese 
in Crystal City. Wah father the 
“washee man” of the camp. He did washing for 
the few people who could afford to hire it done. 


Sin’s was 


Wah Sin helped with the washing when he felt 
so disposed, but as he seldom felt this disposition, 
his indulgent father did it about all himself. 

There was water to be carried from a spring 
Wah Sin would be sent out 
with a tin pail, and told to “hullee back.” 

Ten, fifteen, twenty-five minutes would elapse. 
The clothes in Sam Sin’s boiler would boil dry, 
and there would be no He would 
look down the trail towards the spring; no Wah 
Sin. 


some distance away. 


rinse-water. 


He would shade his little almond eves and 
wrinkle up his brown the 
mountain-side to a certain great boulder, behind 
which Wah Sin was often pleased to hide, and shy 
rocks at people on the trail below to see them 
“jumpee big.” 
miner was seen to “jumpee big,”’ no loose boulder 
was bounding and crashing over the rocks and 
among the stunted pines to the little gulch below. 
Wah Sin was not there. 

But far down the gulch, on the one rocky, 
crooked street of the camp, a furious little moun- 
tain burro could be seen, with its head down, its 
ears laid back, and the heels of its hind legs fly- 
ing in the air as they beat a tattoo on a shining 
tin pail tied to the animal’s tail. 

A little Chinese boy could be seen lying flat on 
his back in the rocky road, his heels flying, his 
eyes shut, his hands clapping, and his lithe little 
body writhing in happiness. Wah Sin was there. 

The boys and girls all liked Wah Sin. His 
droll looks and manners amused them. He gave 
me no end of trouble, but I liked him myself. It | 
was surprising to note his progress in his studies. 
He could read and spell with boys of his own age 
before he had been three months in the school, 
but when it came to mental arithmetic, Wah Sin 
said,— 

“No like lithmetic; no study lithmetic less I 
countee on my fingees.” 

To “countee on the fingees” was a method I had 
strictly forbidden, and I would not make an ex- 
ception in Wah Sin’s case. 

The next day he came to me. 
metic; book allee gone.” 

I grasped the refractory little Chinaman’s wrist 
very firmly, and picked up a long rod lying on 
my desk. 

“Now you find that book,” I said with great se- 
verity, although I wanted to laugh outright at the 
absolute terror in the boy’s face when severe 
measures were tried on him for the first time. 

I could feel him trembling as he led the way out 
of the house to a large, flat slab of rock near by. 
The book was under the slab. 

I stooped to lift the rock, and Wah Sin started 
to run. Dropping the slab and whirling swiftly 
around, I caught Wah Sin by the queue before he 
had gone ten feet. 


face, peering far up 


No rocks were flying, no angry 


’ 


“No study lith- 


He stopped very suddenly, put both hands to | 


the back of his head, turned a pained and morti- 
fied face to me, and said,— 

‘**Me stay here lill bit yet.” 

“Yes, I think you will,” I remarked. 

About forty boys and girls had witnessed the 
whole affair, and of course enjoyed it. My black- 
board pointer descended very smartly on several 
fingers directed towards Wah Sin, with giggles 
and chuckles, during the morning; and four boys 


remained with me after school, because I had | 
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caught them in the act of putting their thumbs to | 
their noses, and twirling their fingers at Wah Sin. 

It is hard for even Chinese boys to endure this 
kind of ridicule unmoved, and Wah Sin was so 
deeply affected by it that he threw a soft-boiled 
egg from his lunch-box across the room at one of 
his persecutors. 

Wah Sin had, however, erred in his aim, and 
the egg hit me, instead of the boy for whom it was 
intended. | 

The school burst into an uproar, Wah Sin sat 
trembling and pale in his seat; but before I could 
reach him, he had darted out of the door, and was 
flying down the mountain-side towards home at 
such a furious rate of speed that his shiny black | 
“pig-tail” stood straight out on a level with his | 
head. 

“Us boys’ll go an’ ketch ’im for you,” kindly 
volunteered a little fellow. 

“You are very obliging,” I replied, “but I must 
decline your offer.” 

Wah Sin did not appear the next day, nor the 
next; but on the morning of the third day, soon 
after nine o’clock, I became aware of an unusual 
commotion outside the blanket-door. It swayed 
back and forth in an unusual manner, and some 
one seemed grasping and pulling it outward. 

Suddenly the blanket gave way entirely, and | 
came walking down the aisle of the room, with 
something under it, kicking and struggling. 

“A grizzly!” shouted one. 

“A cattymount!” cried another. 
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“Injuns!” screamed an excited 
with his eves half out of his head. 

By this time, human legs and arms had become 
visible. I stepped forward and threw the blanket 
aside, revealing to our astonished gaze the strug- 
gling forms and angry faces of Wah Sin and his 
father. 

Boys shouted and upset seats in the fulness of 
their joy; girls clapped their hands and laughed. 
The water-pail came rolling across the floor in a} 
deluge, and a shrill voice cried out,— 

“Johnnie Pratt did that a-purpose, teacher; I 
seed ’im!” 

“T never,” cried Johnnie, in angry denial; “it 
was a axident!” } 

“O-o-0-h! you Johnnie Pratt! I saw you.” 

“Hah, yah! Hi, yi! Hah, ah, yi!” Sam Sin 
had spoken, and there was silence in the room. 

At the end of each angry little expletive, Wah 
Sin had received a shake and a box on the ears, 
but he was defiant and rebellious. 

“He hookee boy! Lun way from school! Play 
hookee on mountlin, yah!” 
| Wah Sin was treated to a terrible shake. 

‘Belly bad boy. Lazy! Whippee him! 
hi, yah!” 
| After each of these sharp, short exclamations, 
| Wah Sin was slapped and cuffed until a look of 
penitence and submission came into his face, and 
he cried lustily. 

I thought it time to interfere. “There, Sam Sin,” 
I said to the angry parent, “I am sure Wah Sin 
will not play truant again. Let him take his seat 
| now.” 

I motioned toward Wah Sin’s seat; Sam Sin 
led him to it, picked him up and plumped him 
down on the bench in a manner that threatened 
dislocation to the boy’s neck. 

I followed Sam Sin tothe door, assuring him 


little fellow, 


’ 


Yah, 


cry of,— 


| ing around and over the rocks between their nar- 





COMPANION. 





that I felt perfect confidence in Wah Sin now; and | 
the little Chinaman went away wagging his head 
angrily, end muttering threats against his son. 

As I turned to enter the room, I heard a great 


“Teacher! teacher! teacher!” 

Alas for my confidence in Wah Sin! 

‘‘He h’isted that winder, an’ out he went a-licki- 
ty-cut!” cried an excited boy near the door. 

‘And he made the awfulest mouths at us before 
he went, and shook his fist at your back,” volun- 
teered a little girl. 

I stepped to the window, and saw an exciting 
spectacle. 

Wah Sin ran down a trail in full view of his 
father, and I beheld what was literally a mad 
race. The boy seemed flying over the rocky 
ground ; his father ran with wonderful speed. Two 
queues stood at right angles with two Chinese 
heads. 

I knew that if Sam Sin caught Wah Sin, 
my pupils would be given an object-lesson that 
might do them good. 

The pursuer and the pursued ran swiftly down 
the steep trail, until Wah Sin came to one of the 
swift and clear streams that go rushing and foam- 


row banks in the narrow gulches. A_ pine, 
from which the bark had fallen, was the only 
bridge over this stream at the point where Wah 
Sin reached it. He sped over on the log with the 
greatest ease and safety. 
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tk PREDICTED. 


Sam Sin followed — half-way; and there we 
could see him swaying back and forth with out- 
stretched arms for a moment, when down he went 
into the foamy waters. 

Wah Sin sped on and on, and soon was lost to 
sight behind a curve in the mountain. 

We saw Sam Sin struggle out, and scramble, 
dripping wet, to the shore, and speed on. But my 
pupils missed the object-lesson I hoped they would 
profit by. 

And that was Wah Sin’s last day at my school. 

Three days thereafter the rumbling old stage- 
coach passed the school-house on its way to the 
railroad station, fifty miles distant. 

Isaw Sam Sin seated on top of the coach, his 
heels dangling in the air. 

Seated by the driver was Wah Sin. He saw me 





who is born, not to obtain good-fortune herself, 
but to bring it to others. Wherever she goes, hap- 
piness follows her. Those whom she loves are 
destined to long life, honor, and every blessing 
they desire. The mascotte is, in short, the oppo- 
site of the unhappy being who, according to the 
same superstition, is born with mal occhio, or the 
evil-eye, that curses all upon whom it looks. 

When the German peasants think that they 
have discovered a true mascotte among the chil- 
dren in a village, she is treated as if she were a 
princess in disguise. Gifts, caresses and flattery 
follow her all her life from those who hope to win 
her good-will and the consequent blessing. 

‘The superstition seems ludicrous enough to us. 
And yet there are, here and there, girls and 
women who seem to carry sunshine, comfort and 
happiness wherever they go, and if other women 
could find out their secret, it would be worth more 
to them than Aladdin’s lamp. Young men crowd 
about beautiful women, and try to win them for 
wives, as if beauty made a mascotte. But if the 
beauty covers a sour, envious disposition, or a 
sharp temper, a vulgar mind, or slovenly habits, 
happiness will fly out of the door as the bride 
crosses the threshold. Many a man, too, marries 
a wealthy girl, expecting that money will make 
her a mascotte, to find that happiness is one thing 
which no cheque can command into a home. 

The mascotte in our American life is apt to be 
the woman who, though ugly, poor, or ignorant, 
has a devout soul, a sunny temper, a genius for 
extracting pleasures out of the barest life, and 
that keen instinct and warm sympathy which 
give the finest of all breeding. It is the woman 
with an unselfish heart and fine tact who is the 
Mascotte and blesses every house which she en- 
ters. 


~o-— 


For the Companion. 


COAL. 


This lump of uncouth darkness, that might be 

From Vulean’s smithy, streaked with Hadean night. 
Is yet a shrouded sun's epitome, 

Holding a slumberous heart of warmth and light. 
Let kindred fires around it coil and dart,— 

Thrilled by their fervor in its dark retreat,— 
It stirs, it wakens! That long-hoarded heart 

Feels the deep pulse of answering passion beat! 


It stirs, it wakens! it up-leaps from dun, 
Dumb apathy.—a radiant thing, new-born,— 
And flowers in flame, first planted by the sun, 
Long ere the Rose of Eden showed a thorn. 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
Copse Hill, Ga., Dec, 30, 1884. 


—— +o 
For the Companion. 


HOW STORMS ARE PREDICTED. 


How many of us school-boys have been disappoint- 
ed, after waiting through a spell of fine, clear, freez- 
ing weather for a Saturday’s skating party, to find 
long streamers of thin, high clouds stretch across the 
sky Friday morning; to watch a bank of clouds 
spread out of the west in the afternoon, and to see a 
few snowflakes at sunset grow into a steady fallat the 
last look before going to bed; to wake Saturday 
morning in a driving northeast snowstorm that lasts 
all day, burying the ice and our hopes together, and 
giving us a foot of snow to shovel from the walks 
on Sunday morning under a dull leaden sky! 

The way to learn about storms is to study the 
weather maps published by the Signal Service at 
Washington, and here are some simplified examples 
for you to begin on. To make a special case, let us 
suppose that you live in Western New York. 

The first diagram shows the condition of the weath- 
er Friday morning. New York is at that time cov- 
ered by a clear sky, except in the west, where the 
thin, high cirrus streamers, that run before the storm, 
have made their appearance, and the winds are very 
gentle, with a touch of east in their origin. But at 
the same hour the observers in the Ohio Valley re- 
port cloudy weather, with southeasterly winds, and 
in Iowa and Minnesota there is rain and snow. The 
storm is therefore already on its way from the far 
West, following the common winter storm-track over 
the Great Lakes toward us. Moving with an ordinary 
express-train rate of about thirty miles an hour, the 
edge of the cloud-dise spreads over us by afternoon, 
and the area of snow-fall, enlarging as evening 
sets in, reaches us during the night, with increasing 
strength in its easterly winds; in the meantime, the 
high cirrus clouds, running ahead of the storm, have 
advanced over the Atlantic coast. 

On Friday morning the storm-centre was in North- 
western Iowa; in twenty-four hours it has moved six 
hundred and fifty miles to the east-northeast, and on 
Sunday morning it will be found in Maine, having 
progressed nearly a thousand miles on the second day 
of our observation. As the centre advances, it is 
accompanied by the whole system of shifting winds, 





at the open window, and, forgetting and forgiving 
all past differences, as school-boys do forget and 
forgive, he smiled brightly, waved one little brown 
hand, nodded his head in farewell, and I saw Wah 
Sin no more. 


—~+@>— 


A MASCOTTE. 

A singular case which was recently brought be- 
fore the Orphans’ Court in Philadelphia disclosed 
the prevalence of a remarkable superstition. Five 
men, all of whom had families to support upon 
limited incomes, contended for the possession of a 
little German girl, whose parents had recently 
died. They all wished to adopt her, and each 
brought forward testimony to prove that he, more 
than the others, could give her a comfortable 
home and tender care. The reason for this com- 
petition was openly stated in court to be because 
the girl was popularly believed to be a mascotte. 
| A mascotte, according to the superstitions of 
| the peasants of France and Germany, is a person 





clouds, rain and snow, and it is on the knowledge ot 
this general principle that weather predictions chiefly 
depend. 

With the passage of the storm, cold, northwest 
winds and fair, clearing weather make their appear- 
ance on the Upper Missouri on Saturday morning, so 
that the boys west of the Mississippi have a fine Sat- 
urday afternoon for sleighing, while we in New York 
are still under the snow-clouds. 

On Sunday morning the storm-centre has moved 
far down East, and only the broken western margin 
of the cloud-dise covers Rochester and Buffalo; the 
snow has ceased falling there, although it still con- 
tinues in Maine and the lower Provinces. During 
Saturday night the wind backed around from east 
through north to northwest, where it remains, bring- 
ing a clear, cold sky by Sunday noon, while the 
storm moves on its way far northeastward across the 
Atlantic toward Iceland. 

The storm, as here pictured, may be taken as an 
| average example of those that give us our bad 
| weather in winter; and there are several things 

about it that must be further explained. Some of its 
| characteristics are general, since they pertain more 
or less closely to all our storms, For example, the 
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left - erry inward spiral of the winds; all our 
storms have this peculiar motion, and it is only in 
the Southern hemisphere that the rotation of the 
winds is in the opposite direction. The winds be- 
come stronger towards the centre of the storm; at 
sea, where they are little retarded by friction, they 
attain a dangerous velocity, but on land they are sel. 
dom destructive. And yet just about the centre, the 
winds fade away; this is especially noticeable in 
storms at sea. 

Another general characteristic is the advance of 
the storm from west to east, but in respect to veloc- 
ity and direction there is much irregularity. Some 
storms run far to the South, along the northern coast | 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and then turn north-east 
along the Atlantic States; others pass north of Lake 
Superior and cross Canada and Labrador to the polar 
seas. Some travel with great velocity. In January, 
Is77, a storm advanced one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two miles in twenty-four hours, while 
others sometimes stand nearly still, or occasionally 
even move backwards, for a whole day. In speaking 
here of the advance of the storm along its track, the 
velocity of this advance, which averages thirty miles 
an hour, must not be confounded with the velocity of 
the winds in the storm; for there is no well-marked 
agreement between the two. In the West Indies, the 
storms move rather slowly, but their winds attain 
hurricane strength. 

A peculiar consequence of the winds’ constant di- 
rection of spiral rotation, and the eastward advance 
of the storm, is seen in the veering of the winds from 
southeast through south to west for observers south 
of the track; and the backing from east through 
north to northwest for observers north of the track. 
For example, at Lynchburg the wind will veer from 
southeast on Friday morning, to south on Saturday, 
and west on Sunday, as shown in the charts; but on 
Lake Huron it will back from southeast on Friday to 
east on Saturday, and passing through north in the 
night, will appear as northwest on Sunday morning. 
This shows the mistake of the ordinary belief that 
backing winds foretell the early coming of another 
storm. 

Another consequence of the left-handed rotation 
and eastward advance is that the front of our storms 
is relatively warm, moist, cloudy and rainy or snowy, 
while the rear is relatively cold, dry and clear. For 
the winds on the front come from the southeast, 
where they have been warmer, and blow into regions 
where they are allowed to cool, and so become cloudy 
and let rain fall; but the winds on the rear come 
from the northern interior of the continent, where 
they have been clear and dry, and blow into a warmer 
region as cold, clearing winds. 

The question may be well asked, what becomes of 
the winds at the storm-centre towards which they all 
flow? It may be safely answered that on approach- 
ing the centre, they rise, and on reaching a height of 
a mile or more, they gradually turn and flow out- 
ward. The evidence of the rising is seen in the heav- 
iness of the clouds and rain around the centre, for as 
the air rises, it expands, and by expanding itis cooled, 
and thus its moisture is either condensed into cloud 
droplets which unite and fall as rain, or frozen into 
minute ice crystals which gradually sink as snow- 
flakes. The evidence of the outward overflow is 
found in the motions of the higher clouds, such as 
those which precede the storm; many observations 
have been made on these lofty wind-vanes, and they 
are discovered to move away from the storm-centre, 
and hence to diverge very strongly from the direction 
of the surface winds. The observers on Mt. Wash- 

ington find that the winds there blow nearly in a cir- 
cle around the storm-centre at that height. They are 
just changing from the inflow of the surface to the 
outflow of the still higher regions! 








—_————+or———_— 
PAT’S VIEW OF IT. 


It is no less important that a boy understand what 
application to make of the lesson taught him than 
that he comprehend the lesson itself. The greatly 
admired power of knowledge consists not so much in 
knowing things, as in the ability to turn one’s inform- 
ation to account. An unthinking acceptance of what 
is told one often leads to amusing results, asin the 
instance below: 


In Ireland regulations for fasting are differently 
arranged in diferent parishes; in some, eggs are for- 
bidden to be used, or even milk or cream in tea, on 
stated days. In a parish in the county of Kildare 
eggs were prohibited, and in confession, Paddy 
Blake, the little son of a celebrated cock-fighter, de- 
posed to having infringed the order. Upon being 
told by the priest that the eggs might have contained 
chickens, Paddy replied,— 

“Och, no, yer riverence! Sure, they were biled.” 

“No matter,” replied the priest; “they might have 
had chickens all the same.” 

The priest, os considered the offender’s age, 
and pardoned him. A short time afterwards the 
priest, wishing for some of the fine fowl bred by 
Paddy’s father, asked the boy for a clutch of his last 
eggs. The eggs were placed under a careful hen, and 
at the end of three weeks inspection was made, but 
not a single egg was found chipped. 

A month passed, and still no chickens. At length, 
after'tive weeks, the priest’s patience was exhausted, 
and curiosity led him to break one of the eggs, when, 
to his astonishment, it was found to have been boiled, 
and was as hard as‘a bullet. He went through the 
ceremony of breaking the whole clutch, and having 












New life and vigor are given by Hood's Sarsa- | 





parilla. 100 Doses One Dollar. [Adr. | 
eas | 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, sending the brain pure blood, S 
makes sound both mind and body. [Adr. | The best elastic bone in the world for dre ss-mak- | 


ing purposes. Ask your merchant for it; if he does not 
keep it, any amount “desired will be sent you postpaid on 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine has beer sold in every civilized Fe receipt of price, 15 cts. per yard, For sale by the whole- 
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a 2 ade. Address 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that ale and HERBONE™ CO. Three’ $0 Miche 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 


The superiority of BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXx- | J 
| TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. {Adr. 


A Journal of Home Literature and Fashio 
| FIFTY CTS. The Semin 


= as and Best in 
A_ YEAR, the world. 


Any one sending four 
names and $2.00 will 
receive one copy free. | 


COOPER & CONARD, 9th and Market, Phila. 
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MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
: uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
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_ A _. and toilet articles. Sample package mailed upon 
receipt of twenty- -five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, snnenne Mass. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 

















E HAI Book oomtabntng rules for the care of the 
# scalp. How to cure Dandruff and pre- 
vent Baldness. ‘alicd for 4 cents in stamps. 
A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Fits for any College or Government Academy, for Busi- 
ness and Social Relations. U.S. officer detailed by 
Secretary of Wists ene Springtield Cadet 
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“SAVE YOUR HEELS! SAN- 
FORD'S PERFECT HEEL-PROTEC- 
TOR will keep the peer eqtart. will not 
slip, cannot work loose. Will save $1 
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= sg Jets. New York 
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VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 


Containing descriptions of HY ACINTHS, 

TULIPS, LILIES, and all BULBS and 

SEEDS for Fad/ Planting in the Gar- 

den, and for Winter Flowers in the 

House—just Published, and sent free to 

all. Address, 

JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester, N. ¥. 


Fe St. Mail orders to 
QANFORD ME &. CO., 36 High Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE BRADLEY 


“ "TWO-WHEELER. Perry’s_pat- 
ent. The only Two - Wheeler ‘that is 
absolutely free from Horse Motion, 
Illus.Price List Free. Bradley&Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 22 College Pl., N. ¥. 








GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 


Skin Diseases; clears all im- HOME BEAUTIFUL, 
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smooth and beautiful. | wd Supplenient 7 my work, It so contains 
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< z tions of Novelties of any This is by all odds the 
mailed on receipt of price, and | book previously pub- most instructive book 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, | lished. is full of in- R out, and well worth the 


115 Fulton Street, New York. terest to dealers and price, 25 cts. 


Pike’ 's Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


German Corn R Remover Kills Corns icnamaed | Art Needlework na 10 W. 14th St, New York. 

























Best In The World 
- for large or small game—made in 32 calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. 
55 grains; 40 cal. 60 grains; 45 cal. 70 and FS grains, The strongest shooting rifle 
made, Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. All styles, 
allsizes, all weights, Prices reduced, 

BALLAR Gallery, Sporting and Target Rifles, world renowned. The standard for 

target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. All calibres from 22 to 

Made in fourteen different styles, prices from 

$18.00 up, Send for illustrated catalogue. “MARLIN FIRE ARMS (0., NEW HAYEN, CONN. 














COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 
This is one of the richest, most lasting, and 


refined of all handkerchief perfumes. The name 
and trade-mark of b 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


on every bottle assure purchasers of superior 
and uniform quality. 















discovered that they were all alike, he sent for Paddy 


and thus accosted him: “You little rascal! the eggs | 


you brought me were boiled.” 

“Och, yes, yer riverence! I was afraid I’d smash 
them if I brought them raw; and sure, yer riverence 
told me there might be chickens in them just the 
same!’ 
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NOT ONE OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


Old Lady (gazing at oil painting)—Who painted 
that air pictur, mister? 

Dealer—Rosa Bonheur. 

Old Lady—One of the old masters? 

Dealer—No, ma’am; one of the old missusses.— 
New York Times. 
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A LITTLE four-year-old, while | down stairs 
one morning, was cautioned by his fond mamma not 
to lose his balance. “And where would my balance 
go to,” he queried, “if I should lose it?” 


“A WOULD-BE POET” writes, “Believing that I 
have a faculty for rhyming, I am ambitious to be a 
— As I have heard & great deal about the poetic 
icense, I am anxious to know whether or not it is 
necessary for me to take out one of these licenses, 
and if it is, where shall I apply for one?” 



























ducible Umbilical Hernia (rupture) successfully treated by the correct adapta- 
tion and use of Seeley & Co.’s Elastic Abdominal Belt, affording a firm sup- 
port and improvement of form, diminishing size with perfect safety and comfort 
in any climate or weather. Offered, "after an experience of 25 years, as the best article 
known for the purpose. Silk, $12.00; Thread or Cotton, $9.00. Made to order and 
sent by mail on receipt of price and measurements (circumference of body at J, K, L). 
SEELEY & COS HARD RUBBER TRUSS SUPPORTER AND BANDAGE 


1347 Chestnut St. t Stree! 
Philada, US.a. } ESTABLISHMENTS { set Soe” 
DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES and CHILDREN. 
REFERENCE—Pro/s. S. D. Gross, D. Hayes 4 
Willard Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G, Mor- 
ton, and surgeons and physicians everywhere, 


“The Correct and Skilful Mechanical Treatment of 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY 


Consisting in the correct adaptation of a suitabie 

truss to each individual case, and instructions for 
its proper use. 

Persons suffering from difficult and complicated 

rupture, improper or badly adjusted trusses, ane 

ing us — on Of their case, will 

Front and side view of rect advice by letter. Inclose 
Elastic Belt to lace in back. Catalogue. 


(Fssstic ums Abdominal Tumors, Female Weaknesses, Reducible or Irre- 
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Windsor 
Umbrellas 


Resembling closely fine silk, are recommended for their 
great durability, and, unlike Union Silk, gener ally, will 
not change color. Samples of “Windsor silk” mailed 
free to any address. Umbrellas may be ordered _— 
= best dealers, None genuine unless stamped on tie, 
above. 

BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 
New York and Philadelphia, 


We Want 5000 More Book Agents to Sell 
The Personal History of 


U.S. GRANT. 


The book wil! embrace his entire military, civil service 
and private career and is the most complete and reliable 
history of him extant. Endorsed by hundreds of Press 
and Agents’ testimonials. A large handsome book of over 
625 pages and 36 Illustrations. {27 Sold only by our 
agents. We want one agent inevery Grand Army Post 
and inevery township. Send 2c, stamp for full particu- 
lars and Special Terms to Agents, or secure an 
oge ney at once by sending 80 cts. for outfit. Address 
» WINTER & HATCH, Hartford, Conn. 
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And 65 cents is offered a = months’ subscription from 
July 2d to the Art Inte nge, which will include 
six admirable colored Studie 8, Viz.: Marine Water-Color 
Sketch (13x 10), by Harry C hase: ; Autumn Landseape 
(13x11), by Bruce Crane; P ink Ri White Chrysanthe- 
mums (size of study, 20x 14%); Cardinal Flower and 
Golden Rod (13x 10); a nerniion design for Cup and 
Saucer decoration, and an exquisite design (234 x Il.) 
of Wild Roses, Buds, Leaves, and Stems, against a blue- 
green background, for fan mount. In addition to these 
colored studies, there will be thirteen large supple ments 
of designs in black and white (full size) for painting and 
embroidery, besides between 160 and 175 pages of designs 
and text giving careful instruction in artistic house- 
furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all other kinds of 
art work. Sample copy, By —— study of Mermet 
and La France roses (13 

Address THE ART SINTERC HANGE, 
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Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 
[ ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Serofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 
CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and se aly, heals 
U = ‘rs and Sores, and restores the Hair, 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indis- 
yensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Bie smishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere, Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00, POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., 
BosTON, 
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IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
| SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
| LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
| rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
| designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE laboresaving compound, and always bears the 
| above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 





THE 











For the Companion, 


LEAVE THE LAST SHEAF FOR THE 
BIRDS. 
W ~ re the pines of barren Norway 
‘oss dark branches to the sky, 
whose. the days are long in winter, 
And the summer hastens by, 


Early was the harvest garnered, 
Lest the frost should come too soon, 
Down on fields of ripened splendor 









Shone the vol len harvest moon, 
“Hearken ye.” quoth Farmer Olaf,— 
“Leave taught standing in the fields 
Bear ye tomy barns and store house 
Ever ur the harvests yield,” 
It wa de me; the proud old farmer, 
Blest before in lands and herds, 


Gat he m a © him all the increase 
weft none standing for the birds, 


All too soon the Northern Winter 
Spread its pinions o'er the land; 
Alltoo soon the streams were silent, 





Fettered by a mighty hand; 
And the birds, that cruel we ather 
Found thelr standing sheaf no more; 








vin » for the lack of pity, 
down they fell about the door, 
i Sat ouiet ced the Farmer Ok 
Michty grown in land and herds. 
Filled, his garners, to o’erflowing, 
Nothing spared he for the birds, 
Suddenly upon his fortunes 


Fela blizht, unheard, unseen: 
wtiuds grew less, and herds diminished, 
Wondrous change to him, [ ween, 
Fled away his bounteous riches, 
Poorer he, and poorer grown, 
Till, at last, he might not reckon | 
One small penny as his own, 
Ilumibled by these mighty sorrows, 
ilis proud heart grew meek with love, 
ruly,” quoth the i armer Olaf, 
“These may come but from above, 
Showing that His humblest creatures 
Precious may be in “age sight. 
Een the birds He holds foreve 
Welcome to His food and lig at? 


And, full 


soon, an humble neighbor, 
Secing Olaf’s utmost need, 
Gave, from his own scanty storehouse, 
One small handful of the seed, 
And the rain came and the sunshine, 
Pill avain a full increase 


Crowned the years 
Felt within his 


and Farmer Olaf 
spirit peace, 





Kk more at Summer's ending, 
hor moos be harvest yield, 
Sa iv left Farmer Olaf 


One sheaf standing in the field, 


And, they say, where barren Norway 
itts her pines against the sky, 

Wiere the days are long in Winter, 
And the summer hastens by. 

f one would, through all his lifetime, 
Blessed be in lands or herds, 

Let him, at the close of harvest, 
Leave the last sheal for the birds.” 





MAKION COLBURN, 


4@> — | 

BEAR AND BULL-DOG, 
Victory often goes with the 
fight; 


one, 


party 
when the 


that declines to 
fight is a made-up 
Wanton amusement. The issue of 


and especially 


for outsiders’ 


the affair here related between a bear and a bull-dog 
suggests that reflection, and something more. It re- 


news the wish that all who hanker forthe low and 
the cock-pit and bull-ring, 
and stake their money on them, may find their sport | 


bull-dog did. This 
nu Arkansas paper tells it: 


eruel entertainments of 
us profitable as the owner of the 
is the story asa 


A well-known gentleman of Little Rock purchased 


an enormous black bear. A friend who heard of the 
purchase went to the colonel—of course he was a 
colonel —and said, 

“Hear that you've got the biggest bear in the 
country? Well, Pll tell you what [ want. I’ve got 
the jinest bulldog inthe South. IT gave one hundred 
dolla him the other day, and up to this time he 


has whipped two bears, 
bear.”’ 

Ne Me day the gentleman and the dog called on the 
colonel and the bear. The bear was chained to a tree 
ina nud when the dog saw him he wanted to 
eat him without further ceremony. 

‘Here,’ said the colonel, “I don’t want that bear 
to get away after he bite? the head off vour dog, so 
you'll have to hold one end of the chain.” 

“Till tell vou what. Tie the dog to one end of the 
chain, and let the bear take care of the other end.” 

rhis was agreed upon, and the dog was soon tug- 
ging at his end of the line, anxious to open the en- 
gagement. The bear whined and looked far away, 
Tt was evident that he didn’t relish the coming per- 
formance. When everything was ready, the dog was 
liberated. He darted at the bear and grabbed him by 
the ham Phe bear shook him off but instead of re- 


1 want him to fight your 


prove, 


senting the insult, he turned and began to climb a 
tree, dragging the dog atter him. He went out on a 
limb, and before the colonel and the gentleman could 


realize the turn of affairs, the dog was suspended ten 
fect from the ground, 
“Why, he'll kill my dog!” howled the gentleman. 


“TL think he will,” the colonel replied. 


The bear lay stretched out on the limb, looking 


down at the dog, whose struggles were becoming 
weaker 

“Climb up the tree, colonel, and take the chain 
from - bear’s nee 


“No, Pd rather not. Don’t like the way he looks 


at thre . Suppose vou go up?” 
I wouldn't take one hundred dollars for that dog! 
Phe bear's afraid of him, don’t vou think?” 
“shonldn’t wonder, as he seems to be keeping out 
of the dog's way.” 
bv this time the dog’s tongue was hangi ing out, 
and it w is plain to be seen that he was dead. After 


aw t 
w hine ‘ sa 





» bear came down, smelled of the dog, 
ut down and looked far away. 


We do not 
away” 


wonder that the bear looked as “far 
as possible from such disreputable surround. 
ings. 

— eh Loe 


A GENTLEMAN seated behind a plate of pork and | | 
beans in one of the coffee and cake saloons on Park 
Row said to the waiter: 

“Bring me a napkin.” 


*A what? 
*‘Napkin.”’ 
The waiter shook } tis head dubiously. 
“Ldon't believe we've got any,” he said, “but Pl 


rss, 


ask the P’rhaps he'll send out for it. 
you want it cooked?”—New York Sun. 


How do 


SPURGEON tells an amusing story of the old lady 
who started up when her grandson was about to take 
her umbrella, excl: 1iming,— 

“No, you don’t! I’ve had that umbrella for twenty- 
three years, and it’s pever been wet yet; and you 
aint going to begin!” 


| stamps for Samples. 


| will send to any address eighteen different r 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer turns gray hair dark, and 


removes dandruff; an elegant toilet article. (Adv. 
~ — 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold by druggists. $1; six for 


$5. Prepared by C. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. [Adv. 





JOR SALE—African Ostrich Eggs, $1.50, at 
Natural | History Store, 409 W ashington St., Boston. 


FUNERAL March of GEN. GRANT, with lithograph 
portrait,20c. by mail. Longé Uo. Fulton 
RUGS Turkish Patterns, Catalogue Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CO.,2 Tremont Row,Boston, Mass. 
300 ‘OREIGN ST. MP S, Servia, ete., with new 
Catalogue, 10c. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 
HEADQUARTER for LADIES’ FANCY WorK.Circulars 
Jree! J. ¥. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


\tarr’s Military Institute (Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son), N. O. WINTHROP STARK, A. M., Principal. 


( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Song 
Music,l2c. L. HATHAWAY.39 Wash.St. 





s, words and 
Boston, Mass. 


st AMPS, Sheets on approval at 35)5 per cent. com, 
to reliable parties. Amer. Stamp Co, WwW. Winsted, Ct. 
TELEGRAPH good pay. Situations 
furnished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 

| MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
| Morgan P ark, Cook County, Ill, Send for Catalogue. 
GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE’S 


Family Physician oot F eceipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. / Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


How to Reduce It. Full Diet. Elegant 
Treatment. By “The Doctor.” Send 2 stamps 
for Manual. Theodore Wing. Plaintield. Conn. 

on properties of numbers—edu- 


U N U’ cational, fascinating. Simple 


rules.endiess combinations, best card game yet publishe dd, 
Sent postpa sid for 50c, by Lunu Pub, Co, Omi aha, Neb. 


| WANTED. Send Six 2-ct. 
stamps for List of Prices paid. A. 
D. 4 ACKARD, Bx.2666, Boston, Mass. 


f§ 7 $6 to $8a Day 


the NICKEL 


Learn here and earn 





y New Card Game, best out; based 











in your own 
town selling 
TIDY HOLDER. 

Over 125,000 sold. Every family buys 
-_ Agents’ Price List by mail, 16c. in 


them, Sample 
), HASSELBACH, Box A, 41, "Sandusky, oO. 


2c. stamps. W. 


NUGGET SCARF PIN. 

A new thing. Setting made of the GOLD 
and SILVER ore as it’s taken from the 
MINES. Richand Showy. Sample Pin, 
33c., $2.00 per doz. AGEN ts WANT- 
ED. H, H. TAMMEN, Denver, Col, 
ENTIRELY NEW IN PENCILS! 

By the Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated EAGLE 242 Drawing Pencils. 


COLORED SLATE CRAYONS 


Just patented. Made in wood like lead pe neils. Clean 
in Use. Easily Erased. Bright and Attractive. Send l0c, 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York, 








Do Your 


3 Printing Press; 2%. 


if Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$5 to $75. For old or young. Everything 
easy, printed directions.Se Hse 2 stamps for 
atalogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c.to the 
factory,Ke Isey& Co.,Me riden,Conn, 


INGROWING TOE-NAIL 


Is Pr ang hd CURED —— 

N OR INCONVENIENCE, WI 

DR, sTEDM AN’S AU TOM. ATIC: AL CURE. 
Circulars sent free. Addre 

E. E. | STEDMAN & co., Newton Falls, Ohio. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
= Gumbbells, to ‘develop ovary muscle 

of the arms and body,—all for 50 cts, 
Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 
sical Culture,l6 E. Mth St., New York. 


BEST INKS AT COST. 


For fif ts (postal note or 2-cent stamps,) we 
eipts for 
making the best standard inks, of all colors, as used by 
the leading penmen of Ame rica. Any one color, ten 
cents, HAWKINS 
712 Market St., 
























10., 
w ilmington, Del. 


a’ ” 





Reversible Collars«*Cuffs 
GOLD MEDAL FABRIC.) 
‘air Cuffs & Collar, either 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or Murillo, any size by niail, 6c. 
Rev ersible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
See large adv. in YOUTH’s COMPANION, July 2nd, 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO 


Take A NEW START 


Go to the fertile woodlands along the line of the 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. and avail yourself of the 
extraordinary opportunities and advantages offered, 
‘ull inform: ation § and map (free). Send postal to 
ND COMMISSIONER, 
__ Wisconsin Central RK. R., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dim are WEAK, SORE: or 

chronie or acute, in 

pe jee ewe CURED bythe 
ARABIAN EYE LOTION.” 

Delightful cooling remedy, very effective, yet 

harmless toa baby. Try it. Price with full di- 

rections, $1 end by rH for histreatise on Dis- 
basen of thekins Address Dr. R. WILSON, 
Seevaibouss@ideapei i t+ by all Druggists. 

BOYS Send us “10 cents and we 
will send you a RUSSIA 


LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2 pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 ets., 
and our special terms to agents, Every 
Man and Boy wants one, and we want 
agents everywhere, 


LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Side lever Breech Loade 
¢! %. The Famous eis 
hot Gun NOW #812, 
Every Gun warranted 
Rifles, $5, $4, 85, 86. 
Roller Skates, Watches, 
Knives, ete. Send stamp for 


illustrated catalogue 1885. 


_F POWELL & t SON, 180 Main St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


00D 1D HOUSEKEEPING, 


A Semi-Monthly Magazine 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 
Acknowledged to be the best FAMILY MAG- 
AZINE in existence. Subscription psice $2.50 oper 
year, with a premium to every yearly subscriber, 

Send for sample copy to the publishers, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Cured with Electricity by Dr. 
Horne’s Electro - Magnetic 
Belt-Truss combined. Guaran- 
teed the only one in the world gen- 
erating a continuous Electric and Mag- 
netic current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
© pe . “* ae E ffective in curing Rupture. 

end stamp for pamphiet. 


ELECTRO- MAGNETIC TRUSS 8 60. 19] WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 





















BILIOUSIN A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Provide nee, R. L., will obtain 

by mail a “trial pac ml of Bi 

cure for Headache, epsia, Constipation, /n- 

digestion, Sour pan yoni wet Liver Complaint, 

and all d all trouble s which ar ise from disordered stomach. 


Novelty Rug Machine 


(Put. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
tugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions, $1.00, 
AGENTS WANTED. Manufacturers | 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. | 
Beware of infringements. Send 
for Circular, 


E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, O. 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


WSS CASE Rind Pipe SEM NeH 
C — d GO 





usine, @ sure 














by Mason & telly “ated aa po By eel 
Palace cor Co nt &c. Mfd only by the R 

©. GLOUCESTER, MAS 
CEMGEA . G@-Sample Tin Can ee Mail, 2 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


GoondD NEWS| 


TO LADIES! | 


Greatest 
fered, Now’s 
orders for our celebrated Teas 





















ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 

Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 

Gold Band Mos: oes Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 

Rose Decorated To Set. = full particulars address 
THE GReAT AMF RICAN TEA CO. 

P. U. Bos 31 i 33 Vesey St.. New ¥ ork. 





SAYS Sie T%<J ME 
SAYS *SHe 
x 





CAN 
eT 
(; _ONES SG ae 
LEWANDO'S Ga | 


THE Mi MODEL SINGER. «<.° A book 1 for ‘SING ING- 
e SCHOOLS. Of the best 

uality. By Perkins and Towner. 192 Pages: 
ded Exercises and Songs; 57 Glees and Part-Songs; 29 




















SONG GREETING. tors "cotection orvucat music 


extant for HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, &c. By L.O. 
Emerson. Price 60cts. $6 per dozen. 
COLLEGE SONG A collection embodying the 
* very quintessence of refined 
wit and jollity, with good music and many popaier 
melouies. For all social sings. By H. R. Waite. Price 
50 cts., $4.50 per dozen. 
Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts., $3 doz.) A per- 
fect diamond of a picture song book for the little ones. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Awarded Highest Prize, Paris a, 1878, and 








NONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE. 
“THE 


PROOF «PUDDING 


iS IN THE EATING.” 


Any housekeeper or other party sending their address and 
mentioning this paper will receive by return post 


A TRIAL SAMPLE FREE OF 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


The best —_ for Cleaning and 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, &c. 


oa receipt of {5c in stamps, a full-sized box will be sent 
pos 
19 Yearsin Household Use. Sold Everywhere, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 








ves only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 


mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 


Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
liness, Durabilityand Uhenpuses.Unewunined. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





inducements ever of | | 
your time to get up | 


and Coffees, and secure a beauti- | 


124 Gra- | 


Hymn Tunes; 18 Anthems. Price 60 cts., $6 per dozen, | 





Will not injure the finest kid. 
Most convenient and cleanly to use. 
Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ask dealers for “Bixby'’s Royal Polish.” 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 


| A Bixby’s Royal Polish. 
Restores color and gloss to black leather. 





“Club” Cycles. 


| The Oldest and Largest Makers of 


| BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 
| in the world. Machines sold on the 
Instalment System. 


The Coventry Machinists Co., (Ld.) 
239 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


can do their own Stamping for Em- 
broidery and Painting with our 
Perforated Patterns, which can be 
easily transferred to Silk, Plush, &c., 
— can be used over and over. Our new out 
contains 30 useful Patterns (full size) viz.: +e doz. Fruit 
Designs, for Doylies, one Spray each of Apple-Blos- 
soms, Pond Lilies, Daisies and Forget-me-nots, Golden 
Rod and Autumn Leaves, Wild Roses, Fuchsias, Curved 
Spray Daisies and Rose Buds, corner of Wild Roses, 
Bird on Branch, 3 Outline Figures, Embroidery Strips 
for Flannel and Braiding, and several smaller designs 
for Patchwork Decorations, &c., with your own Initials 
in 2-in, Letter for Towels, Handkerchiefs, &c., with Box 
each of Light and Dark Powder, 2 Pads and Directions 
for Indelible Stamping, 85¢. Our Manual of Needlework 
for 1885 of over 100 pp., 35 ets. Book of Designs, 15 ets. 
All the above, $1.15, postpaid. Agents Wanted. 
| PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 West lth St.. New York. 

















ERY, CROCHET, ETC., SENT FOR 4 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 







y/SEWING SILK, BLACK OR 4S- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 


EUREKA SILK C0. Boston Mass 
LOOK! 


176 Pages F ot Stamping 
Patterns 


+, G the largest 
book C_ ever published in 
Amer- ica. Over 3000 
Tllustra- T tions of all 
the latest L and choicest 
esigns. O Of great 
valuetothose G in the 
‘business, and U well 
| worth the price, E 25 cts. 
} MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Art Needlework Establishment, 10 W. 14th St., New York. 


STAMPING OUTFIT. 

OURS IS THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth at retail 50e.: 35 good Working 
Patterns for Needie-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Plush Embroidery, etc.; how 

to do Kensin — and Lustre 
Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 
how to do all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our Mammot 
CATalogue, with 1753 designs, price 
ie ste with which to do the stamping, worth 35c. 

XTRA. Our Felt Tidy all stamped: with silks and 
oaks to work it, worth 40c. 2 sheets of CRAZY Patch- 
work Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of Cross-Stitch Pat- 
terns, worth 10c.; wholesale price list of Embroidery 
Materials. Stamped Table Scarfs, same, etc., and Lace 
Remnants. ort. ABOVE, 

NEW BOOKS. Colors of = new edition, 
price, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete in- 
structor, 25c.; Crazy Patchwork, 15) new stitches, » atee 
reduced, 15e.; over 100 Cross-Stitch Patterns,12 Alpha- 
bets, ete., 25c. SPECIAL. Outfit and any two Books, 
$1.25. ALL, $1.50. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


ACENTS 
— 


Missouri 


STEAM 
Active, honest persons, all over the 


WAS ER country, with or without team. 


ohn R. Dodge, Jr., Jeweler, Normal, Ill., writes: “You 

a what I think of the Washer I bought’ last summer. 
Ist. It is the best machine ever invented by man. 2d. We 
have just as good dinners on Monday as on any other day. 

-Ify a run short, you can not buy —_ s for $1000,” 

Mrs. Hauck, of St. “Joseph, Ill, writes: “I would not 
take $50 for mine. My washing was on the line at8 
° "glock this morning.” 

r. G. Jacques, St. Ignace, Mich., writes: “Formerly 
it a the washerwoman from 7 7, A. M., to 5, P.M.; now 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A. M.” 

Mrs A.W. Morrison, of Longview, Tex., writes: “It 
Me . - It makes the white lady independent of 
the colored washerwoman.” 

I will ship a sample to those desiring an agency ona 
week's trial on liberal terms. To those without capital, 
who can prove themselves trustworthy, I will furnish 
machines to fill their orders, my money to be paid after 
delivery, oun for particulars. 

J. WORTH, Box 5006, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R EAD THIS! 
NEW STYLES OF HUMAN HAIR 


Of our own invention and manufacture, just out. 




















lie.; Powder, 















On receipt of order with sample shade win send 
goods to your address in any place in the U. 8. for 
examination and approval before risking your 
money. 

La Pompadour, Lisbon, Sea Foam, and other 
p all warranted natural curl and to withstand 

a 

‘Switches in all shades and sizes, Wigs, Front- 

pieces, etc. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, § BOSTON, MASS, 
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